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VER twelve hundred credit bureaus with rec- 

ords of sixty million individuals in their files 
make up the clearing house system for credit infor- 
mation by which retailers and professional men can 
“know’ their customers. _D. J. WOODLOCK 
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The illustration and headline above are reproduced from one of the advertisements in 
the Association’s New “Pay Promptly’ Advertising Campaign 
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The Credit Man’s 


Bookshop 


Credit Department 


Sal i 
alesmanship 
By Bartlett and Reed 
Authors of “Retail Credit Practice” 
A complete and authoritative manual on such im- 
portant topics as: 


Use of selling psychology in credit work; use of 
sales promotion to build up more charge accounts 
for the store; use of letters for both collection and 
sales building; use of the newest methods of han- 
dling the installment credit problem. 


These are but a few of the topics covered with 
specific suggestions—‘‘case-studies’’"—from success- 
ful experience. Designated as official textbook for 
the Advanced Credit Course. 


PRICE $3.50 


Retail Credit Practice 
By Bartlett & Reed 


A practiens, authoritative manual for retail store 
credit executives and students of credit practices. 
Ofictal Textbook of N. R. OC. A. Courses, 

PRICE $4.00 


Retail Credit Procedure 
By Norris A. Brisco 
tm collaboration with The Associated Retail Oredtt 
Men of New York City 


Based on the actual experiences of these success- 
ful credit men, this book solves the problems which 
confront retailers from the moment the prospective 
customer says, “I would like to open a charge 
account.” Oficial Textbook of N. R. O. A. Courses. 


PRICE $4.00 
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A Manual of Correct Usage 
By Taintor and Monro 


Do you always know— 

Whether or not to capitalize a word? How to di- 
vide a word correctly? When to use a comma or 
a semicolon? How to punctuate a sentence? How 
to write correct letters on all the various matters 
of business; letters of introduction; social notes, 
formal and informal? 


You wili find the answer to everything about cor- 
respondence, business or social, in this new book. 


PRICE $3.50 


Credit Cheaters 


A new book on the technique of locating “Skips.’’ 
See review on “Worth Noting” page (January issue.) 


PRICE $3.00 
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Order From 
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EDITORIAL 





COMMENT 


D. J. WOODLOCK 


Department of Justice Alleges Anti-Trust 
Act Violation 


N JUNE 12, the United States Depart- 

ment of Justice filed suit against the Na- 

tional Retail Credit Association in the 
Court of the Eastern District of Missouri, alleging 
it was violating the Sherman Anti-Trust Act by 
setting up certain rules and practices controlling 
the giving of credit information, limiting its Serv- 
ice Department membership to one credit bureau 
in a community and setting up “franchise” and 
“non-franchise” members. 

The petition names the National Retail Credit 
Association, the Retail Credit Men’s National As- 
sociation, Guy H. Hulse, David J. Woodlock, A. 
P. Lovett, J. N. Keeler, M. G. Riley, L. S. Gilbert, 
G. B. Allan, and J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., as defend- 
ants. 

This action is the result of a complaint filed over 
a year ago by parties unknown to us. During the 
past twelve months Government investigators have 
been looking into the operation of credit bureaus 
in all parts of the country and have requested copies 
of rules, regulations, correspondence, rosters, Con- 
vention proceedings, etc., from the National Office. 


The National Office cooperated with these in- 
vestigations in every way—furnishing all available 
records—feeling that we were innocent of any 
wrongdoing and that, if the law were being vio- 
lated we were anxious to know it so correction could 
be made. 

Commenting on the suit to newspaper men, 
Manager-Treasurer Woodlock stated: 


“We have never, to our knowledge, violated any 
law nor sought to set up a monopoly of any kind. 
We have never knowingly interfered with any 
credit organization outside our ranks, nor sought to 
dictate their policy. If any of our procedure or 
practices can be shown to be a violation of the law, 
we stand ready and willing to make necessary cor- 
rections.” 


As we hold the United States Department of 
Justice in the highest esteem, we refrain from fur- 
ther comment on the matter until the case has 
been disposed of and the status of credit reporting 
definitely fixed by law. 





Credit Terms and Commercial Codes 


OR years the National Retail Credit Associa- 

tion has sought to include in the ethics of 

retailing the standardization of credit terms 
and an interest charge on open accounts delinquent 
over sixty days. We have been handicapped be- 
cause of the inability to have all classes of retail- 
ers agree to uniform practices. 

Many retailers, while professing to conduct 
their credit business on a monthly settlement basis, 
have a very elastic policy and use terms as a fea- 
ture in competition with other merchants. As a 
result, the credit morale of entire communities is 
upset, collection turnover is decreased and the 
buying public loses respect for its obligation to 
pay accounts with reasonable promptness. 


Competition on credit terms is a serious handi- 
cap in the nation’s Merchants lose 
money because of slow collections and millions of 
dollars are tied up in accounts receivable when 
they should be working to increase business. This 
practice leads to enormous credit losses because 
of customers getting so heavily in debt that they 
are unable to find a way out and it is the greatest 
contributing factor to the increase in personal 
bankruptcies. 


business. 


A moment of sound thinking should convince 
retailers that prompt collections are the backbone 
of good credit and the way to insure promptness 
is to have definite terms and require all to live 
up to them. 

The drafting of codes by business organizations 
and trade groups, under the Industrial Recovery 
Act, offers an opportunity to correct this abuse 
such as has never been presented before and we 
urge these organizations, wholesale, manufactur- 
ing and retail, to join with the National Retail 
Credit Association in standardizing credit terms 
and creating respect for credit obligations by writ- 
ing in their codes a paragraph setting forth the 
ethics of credit terms as applied to their trades. 

Universal recognition by all business of the fact 
that competition in credit terms is unsound and 
uneconomical will be a great step toward business 
recovery on a higher standard and a more profita- 
ble basis. It will remove from business a prac- 
tice as unfair and pernicious as price cutting. 
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Next Month—"The Credit Clinic’’ 


NEW feature page in The Crepit 
Wor -p, wherein our readers may submit 
any problems or questions pertaining to 
credits, collections, methods or systems. 
\s an example, we reproduce the first problem, 
submitted by an Eastern member: 


“Would appreciate it very much if you would give 
me an outline as to what other stores are doing in re- 
gard to their accounts receivable, i.e., in what way they 
have them set up so as to catch installment accounts on 
the due date. 

“We have at the present time a system in which we 
Our ac- 
counts are filed in numerical order and in this way we 


have invested a considerable sum of money. 


start running them from the first tray, numbering 1 to 
939, etc., through our five thousand installment accounts. 

“You can readily see the difficulty in handling the ac- 
counts. If we were running the accounts, the possibility 
would be that on the fifth of the month there would be 
Naturally 
those accounts would not get any attention until the fol- 
lowing month, if they did not pay during the current 
month, 


a number of accounts due on the fifteenth. 


“I would be very grateful if you would give me the 
information as to what other credit men are doing with 
this problem. Under this arrangement we have given 


some thought to a ‘tickler’ system.” 


Each question (or problem) will be referred 
to a picked group of members throughout the 
country, known to the Editor to be well qualified 
to answer that particular question. Questions and 
answers will be published in The Crepir Wortp 
for the benefit of all readers. Names of those 
inquiring will not be published if they make such 
request. 

To Mr. William W. Weir, Credit Manager, 
The May Company, Los Angeles, and a National 
Director, your Editor extends grateful thanks for 
suggesting this feature page. 

What is your problem? It’s your page—use it! 


= ww PP 


The Magnitude of Retail Business 


IGURES recently released by the Bureau of 
Census bring home the importance of the re- 
tail business in our commercial scheme. Six 
million persons are employed in retail stores, al- 
most 5 per cent of our population and 12 per cent 
of all persons gainfully employed. The wages 
paid these employees amount to seven billion dol- 
lars, The nation’s leaders, in planning industrial 
recovery, surely must not overlook the retailer. 
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The Power House and the Lamp 
O'seiomt the most loyal members of the 


National Retail Credit Association ques- 

tion the value of membership in the Asso- 
ciation. They can’t put their fingers on tangible 
benefits. They feel The Creprr Wor p is about 
all they get for their dues and while this maga- 
zine is alone worth the membership fee, they be- 
come lukewarm in their loyalty toward the Na- 
tional. 

We suggest that when you feel in this mood, 
you pause and glance at the electric lamp on your 
desk or the fan making these hot days bearable. 
Back of these is a power house, without which 
both lamp and fan would be useless. You can’t 
see the power house—you don’t even hear the 
hum of the dynamo—yet it’s there, producing the 
energy which lights the lamp and makes the fan 
revolve. 

So it is with the N. R. C. A. It is the power 
house back of all sound credit practice, all local 
effort, all centralized reporting service. You may 
be miles away from the National Office, you may 
not know personally the executives, but day in and 
day out these officers and their staff of assistants 
are working for you, preaching the gospel of 
sound credit, encouraging laws to protect the 
credit granter, organizing new locals, educating 
junior credit managers, improving reporting serv- 
ice—intangible perhaps yet just as necessary to 
making and keeping consumer credit safe and 
profitable as is the power house to light the lamp. 

Think it over and remember that the quality of 
efficiency and service of the National depends upon 
the loyalty of each individual member. 


>» > » 


The Glass-Steagall Act 
|’ LOOKS as though the Glass-Steagall Act, 


passed in the closing hours of Congress, will 

eventually release large sums now tied up in 
closed banks. There are still 1100 banks, mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System, and 3900 
other banks closed, tying up five billion of de- 
posits. 

The new Act has provisions which will be far 
reaching and revolutionary in our banking system, 
but when the set-up is completed, it will give re- 
lief to the depositors of closed banks and restore 
confidence in all banks. 

A new deal in banking appears to be on the way. 
Insurance of deposits—the divorcing of security 
affiliates from commercial banks—and intelligent 
control of the whole system will do much to off- 
set the adverse criticism directed toward our bank- 
ing institutions during the past two years. 


One Hundred Forty-Seven Offices in Ninety-Three Cities in . . 
MASSACHUSETTS. .. MISSOURI... 








Instead of 


onstant Dunning 


Show Your Slow Accounts How to 


Pay 


EN are going back to work. 
Salary and wage cuts have been 


restored in many cases. 


Will creditors press for the first 
pay checks and keep the worker out 
of the market for some time to come? 
Or will they suggest that the family’s 
debts be refinanced on the House- 


hold Loan Plan? 


The latter seems the better way 
for it enables creditors to get all 
their money immediately; and it 
enables debtors to repay Household 
with a small percentage of their 


incomes and with sufficient left over 


to buy the things they need now. 


Under this Plan, employed families 
may borrow $100, $200, or more, 
without stocks or bonds for collat- 
eral, on the signature of husband and 
wife. The charge is the reasonable 


rate authorized by state laws. 


Household will co-operate with re- 
tail establishments having large num- 
bers of delinquent accounts by bringing 
this Loan Plan to the attention of 
debtors without cost to the creditor 


and with no mention of his name. 


You are invited to write for full 


information. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


and Subsidiaries, Palmolive Building, Chicago 





- ILLINOIS ...INDIANA...TOWA... 


NEW JERSEY... NEW YORK... OHIO... PENNSYLVANIA. . 











MARYLAND ... MICHIGAN .-;-> 
. RHODE ISLAND... WISCONSIN 
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OOPERATION, we are told, is the act of work- 
ing jointly together, and this holds good where 
the bureau and the credit executive are concerned. 

How often we have heard bureau managers repeat that 
familiar phrase that the bureau does 
not make the records, it acts only 
as custodian of the records. But, 
without cooperation there would be 
no bureaus and no need of a cus- 
todian ! 


Long before credit rating bureaus 
were organized and operated as ef- 
ficiently as they are today, credit 
managers were compelled to be more 
particular in the conduct of their 
credit departments. ‘This, no doubt, 
will cause many to claim that they 
are today as particular, if not more 
so, than ever before. If I, as your 
speaker, believed this to be true I 
would not venture to arouse to a 
point of debate the lack of coopera- 
tion upon the part of the users of 
credit bureaus. 





Before citing some cases, which I 

will shortly place before you for due consideration, let 
me express an opinion perhaps based upon my own ex- 
perience as a credit executive. Lack of cooperation with 
the credit bureau is not always due to a difference of 
opinion of the credit managers. It can and does come 
from other causes. Some credit managers are compelled, 
in order to retain their positions, to put up with many 
disagreeable circumstances. 


For instance, I doubt if in any city of appreciable 
size there is a bureau manager who will not verify my 
statement that it is not always as easy to obtain informa- 
tion from some large stores on particular days, such as 
special sales or on Saturdays. Some of these disagreeable 
conditions have been brought about, principally within 
the past few years, due to changed conditions within the 
credit departments where these departments are obliged 
to work with a smaller crew than heretofore. Yet these 
very same stores expect immediate service when they in 
turn have perhaps overlooked that “as ye give, so shall 
ye receive.” 





Another item which I believe warrants mention, is 
that the employer ofttimes is not tolerant and perhaps 
8 inclined to Jook upon the credit bureau as a new ven- 
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A Plea for Closer Cooperation 
Between Credit Men and Credit Bureaus 


By GEORGE T. FLYNN 


Secretary-Manager, Bridgeport Credit Rating Bureau, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





I have 
had, in the past, such employers tell me that they could 
give the bureau more than the bureau would ever be 
able to give them. This is a spirit which has caused the 
“yes men” of certain establishments 
to adopt the same attitude and to 
perhaps feel the same way. 


ture rather than an answer to a long-felt want. 


I do not believe it necessary to 
enter into a controversy at this time 
as to the fallacy of such remarks but 
I have noticed that the stores with 
that attitude have perhaps used the 
argument more as an alibi to evade 
cooperating with their fellow mer- 
chants in the communities. My be- 
lief is further based upon the fact 
that these same individuals will re- 
sort to the obsolete methods to ob- 
tain further information, proving 
that their own information is not 
sufficient. 

Cooperation between credit men 
and credit bureaus is bound to re- 
lieve the credit executive from the 
many details and enable him to use 
his time to a better advantage. He could follow up his 
inactive accounts and place himself in a producing field 
and would be more beneficial to his employer than he has 
been in trying the “crystal gazing” stunts. 

Another item which has repeatedly come to my at- 
tention is the lack of cooperation upon the part of some 
of our ardent supporters of credit bureaus. I do not 
believe that it is done intentionally but I do believe that 
due consideration will warrant their changing to a more 
productive policy. 

When a report from the credit bureau specifically 
states that the applicant for a charge account is unable 
to meet present obligations and this derogatory informa- 
tion is such as to. warn of unpaid accounts, would it not 
be well that the credit manager start an educational 











Editor’s Note: 


This article is from an address delivered at 
the Twelfth Annual Conference of New Eng- 
land Retail Credit Granters, Swampscott, 
Mass., May 22, 23, 1933. 














campaign upon the consumers as to the necessity of meet- 
ing their obligations promptly and thereby enable a fel- 
low credit man to effect collection of unpaid debts? 

Cooperation in declining accounts will help the other 
fellow, but tomorrow that other fellow may be you. 
Complaints that come to the bureau much too often are 
to the effect that the mere listing of their accounts has 
not prevented the debtor from obtaining further credit 
and pyramiding which invariably causes a loss of con- 
fidence between credit granters in their respective com- 
munities. 


Now to call to your attention an item which I be- 
lieve some of our most ardent supporters have evidently 
overlooked, possibly due to their confidence in the bu- 
reau’s ability. Several years ago, before credit bureaus 
were in operation, it was necessary that the credit man- 
ager, in obtaining an application, secure from the appli- 
cant sufficient credit data upon which to start his in- 
vestigation before determining the advisability of accept- 
ing that application. 

Today there is not a bureau manager, to my knowl- 
edge, but will bear me out in the fact that the applica- 
tions which are received by the bureau contain little or 
no information upon which to start a proper investiga- 
tion. To start with, we have repeatedly asked the credit 
manager to obtain the full and complete name. Initials 
are not sufficient. We have endeavored to obtain the 
complete address and the former address, particularly 
when the debtor has moved within a year or two. 

These credit managers fail to recognize or admit the 
fact that the bureau is merely acting as their employee 
in developing reports and that it should have the same 
consideration from the member as if the member expected 
to make the credit investigation out of his own credit 
office. The credit bureau is your employee and you can 
hamper its progress through negligence in obtaining suf- 
ficient information at the time the account is requested. 
There is a great need for cooperation between credit men 
and credit bureaus. 

Another great need of cooperation is in reporting to 
the bureau your experience with the debtor. To my way 
of thinking the credit bureau is the most necessary 
adjunct to any retail establishment doing business on a 
The bureau should be in a position to 
render to its members and users a complete picture as to 
the paying habits of the individual applying for credit. 
When I say a complete picture I take into consideration 
the necessity of knowing the obligations that the debtor 
now has before extending him further credit privileges. 

If we take into consideration the three C’s—Char- 


credit basis. 


acter, Capital, and Capacity, is it not necessary that we 
know the total amount of indebtedness and then deter- 
mine if a person has been oversold, or if his obligations 
are larger than his income? 

Many members of credit bureaus fail to mention the 
age of an account and the amount now owing, thereby 
depriving the bureau of the most necessary information 


to be passed on to its members. To merely say that a 


customer pays in 30, 60, or 90 days, or as agreed is not 





sufficient. Would it not be well to take into considera- 
tion the possibility of keeping that customer within the 
safety zone and preventing him from overbuying? Credit 
managers who do not furnish their bureau with com- 
plete information are not cooperating. 

In declining accounts there is another excellent way 
to demonstrate cooperation with the credit bureau and 
that is by never divulging to the debtor the source of 
information other than the bureau. This breach of 
confidence upon the part of some credit executives has 
set up a barrier which is difficult to surmount. It would 
be a splendid example of cooperation if the delinquent 
debtors were to be sent to the local credit bureau where 
the matter could be handled much to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. ‘Then and there the debtors would be 
given an opportunity to state their case and, as any bu- 
reau manager is well aware, would perhaps furnish more 
information than was at that time contained in the files 
of the bureau. 


One very important matter that requires attention is 
the reporting of all changes of employment, changes of 
address, changes of rating, repossessions, accounts given 
to attorneys or agencies for collection, accounts closed as 
unsatisfactory, and all other information pertinent to 
the individual’s standing. This spirit of cooperation 
would soon make the credit rating bureau more valuable 
to its members. Confidence between the bureau and 
its members would likewise be strengthened. 

We have repeatedly requested credit executives to be 
diplomatic in declining accounts and when the report 
has been such as to warrant their declining same, that 
the customer be asked to call at the bureau and discuss 
the matter further with the bureau manager. This en- 
ables the bureau to render a service to the creditors where 
unpaid accounts are listed. 

It enables the bureau manager to obtain more and 
complete information about the debtor. It enables the 
bureau to adjust matters favorably to the creditors and 
it tends to educate Mr. and Mrs. Consumer to the 
necessity of meeting their obligations more promptly and, 
in short, the bureau becomes better known to the con- 
suming public because of the fact that it is an actuality 
and not a threat. 

One bureau manager, who, I believe, has made a com- 
plete study of the value of showing off his bureau to 
consumers, has gone so far as to break down the walls 
of plaster and in their place put glass where Mr. and 
Mrs. Consumer are allowed to look in and hear nothing. 
This, of course, is all done while Mr. and Mrs. Cor 
sumer are awaiting their turn for an interview with the 
bureau manager. The power of observation is brought 
into play and the bureau manager’s job is made easief 
and more agreeable and the results are more favorable. 

Take another case which is familiar to most of 
and that is when the credit manager cannot obtain suf 
ficient information upon which to base credit. This calls 
for tact and diplomacy of the best. Recently several 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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High Points of 


the amount of time we have at our disposal today, 
therefore I will have to confine my remarks merely 
to that phase of it which deals with handling. the cus- 
tomer and leave the mechanical set-up for some future 
date. 


er control is a big subject, far too large for 


I believe that the majority of credit men will agree 
with me that attempting to properly handle the require- 
ments of a great many charge customers is the most 
dificult task they have to perform. Naturally, when 
merchandise is bought for resale it has to move, other- 
wise the expected profit will fail to materialize on ac- 
count of the mark-downs it will take to dispose of it. 


Again, there is nothing gained by selling it to hazard- 
ous credit risks or to accounts so slow that the “carry” 
will eat up the profit. This places the credit manager 
in a position where his judgment has to be very sound 
to arrive at a decent batting average for the number of 
chances taken. 


Given an accurate financial statement and history of 
the debtor together with your own experience and the 
ledger experiences of several other creditors something 
like a scientific analysis can be made. Yet while this 
ideal may be reached by banks and wholesalers, jobbers 
and manufacturers, the retail credit man is obliged to 
tely on less data and make his decisions while the cus- 
tomer waits for her package. 

This leaves us our own ledger experience for rapid 
OK-ing, together with an immediate bureau report if 
thought necessary. Having concluded that your own 
ledger gives the clue the question arises as to how to 
use it, 

My first observation when scanning a ledger page 
shows me the date to which the account is paid, giving 
me the age of the account almost at a glance. If it is 
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Credit Control 


By HARRY P. LAMBERT 
Credit Manager, John Beno Co., Council Bluffs, lowa 


From an Address before the Retail Credit Men's 
Association of Council Bluffs, May 3, 1933 
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too far past due and getting farther in, I send for the 
customer and talk it over with her as best I can. I use 
that phrase advisedly because so many of them are un- 
reasonable when called to the office. 

If the customer refuses to agree to reasonable terms 
such an account becomes a “collection” and the account 
is closed. Others make suitable arrangements and be- 
come better customers and friends than before. 

Then there is the really good customer who has slowed 
down on account of the depression; one who has always 
taken good care of his account in the past and for that 
reason expects you to tide him over. I believe we should 
take care of him within reasonable limits. 

We have attempted to solve this problem by issuing 
a letter to customers whose accounts have slowed up, 
frankly telling them that it is now impossible to carry 
them beyond thirty days and I am pleased to state that 


this course has proved satisfactory and has led to a large 


number adjusting themselves to a thirty-day basis. 

Another question comes up in controlling accounts and 
that is: Will the customer who has been stopped from 
buying retaliate by not paying the balance which he owed 
at the time further credit was refused? Several will, 
but I believe you can’t afford to send good money after 
bad and the sooner you discover a person to be of this 
character the better off you will be in the long run. 

We all know what we would like to do toward the 
control of credit, and the happy day when a good per- 
centage, say 75 or 80, pay by the tenth of the following 
month, will only come as we band together to bring 
it about. 

Every merchant extending credit ought to belong to 
the National Retail Credit Association and to its local 
credit bureau. The National Association is working 
toward this objective all the time and such cities as 
Minneapolis that have seriously cooperated in a com- 
munity credit policy are enjoying a collection rate far in 
excess of those who are playing a lone hand. My con- 
nection with the National Association of Credit Men 
(wholesale) showed me what can be accomplished by 
real cooperation and interest in credit work and I firmly 
believe that equally good results can be obtained in the 
retail field under the leadership of the Retail Asso- 
ciation. 












Roosevelt makes several statements so applicable to 

the system of law relating to bankruptcy that it would 
seem not improbable that this is one of the things he had 
in mind. 

Among other things, he says: 

It is unnecessary to take time in establishing the fact 
that the administration of justice is generally unpopular 
with the people of this country. Growing complaint 
with the law’s injustices, delays and costs has to a great 
extent characterized every generation. The present one 
is no exception, but at the present time the problem arises 
into significance beyond the mere stage of dissatisfaction. 
It becomes a public problem of great importance. 

Ss * =» = ee 2 & 


[’ HIS great book, Looking Forward, President 


Action required in law reform may in many respects 
be applied with singular appropriateness to much of pub- 
lic life today. The principle of fewer laws has been 
widely advocated ; but that has too often been the cry of 
touchy conservatism, a wish to escape the regulatory arm 
of the government. 
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Stripped of frills, the problem comes down to a ques- 
tion of administration. Some of the realism that goes 
into matters less clouded by theory and tradition needs to 
be applied to the administration of justice. 

*e © © © © © @ & 


In spite of the professional cooperation and assistance, 
I have felt from the beginning that reform cannot ulti- 
mately succeed unless it is participated in by the lay 
public. een 6.6 & 8-6 © 


These significant utterances of the President may well 
be pondered by that large body of our citizens concerned 
with the extension of credit and who are directly affected 
by our national insolvency law and its administration. 

That there is widespread dissatisfaction with the re- 
sults of the operation of the law relating to bankruptcy 
is apparent on every side. It is not the purpose of the 
writer in this brief article to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the causes of this dissatisfaction but to direct 
attention to what appear to be the reasons for the failure, 
thus far, to remedy the difficulties in the law itself and 
do away with the abuses in administration which give 
rise to just complaint, in the hope that what is here said 
may be of some service toward pointing the way to the 
attainment of the desired objective. 

Any efficient system of bankruptcy not only involves 
the establishment and application of principles of law but, 





What of the Future of the Law Relating 
to Bankruptcy and Its Administration? 


By C.L. MARSILLIOT 


Former Referee in Bankruptcy, Memphis, Tennessee 


what is of vital importance, the admixture and applica- 
tion of sound business methods, hence the President’s re- 
mark that, “Some of the realism that goes into matters 
less clouded by theory needs to be applied to the admin- 
istration of justice” may well receive serious considera- 
tion in this connection. 


Until quite lately there has been a failure on the part 
of the legal profession as well as on that of the great 
commercial and manufacturing interests to realize the 
far-reaching effects of the law relating to bankruptcy and 
its administration upon the entire fabric of business. 


But few members of the Bar, comparatively speaking, 
have devoted more than cursory attention to the subject, 
and most of the executives of the important commercial 
and manufacturing interests have seemingly felt that it 
was a matter with which their credit departments should 
be left to struggle as best they might. 

Just here it should be said that, had it not been for 
the efforts of the credit men, through their organizations, 
few, if any, of the improvements in the law and its ad- 
ministration witnessed in the past twenty years would 
have been made. 

By gradual process, however, evidences are appearing 
of a realization of the fact that here is a great national 
problem, the solution of which can be attained only 
through cooperation of the best professional and lay 
talent available. 


When the Act of 1898 became a law, the nation had 
been without similar legislation for twenty years, and, 
recalling conditions as they existed thirty-five years ago, 
that Act stands as a monument to the ability and research 
of its framers. It marked a great progression from that 


of 1867. 

Experience with the operation of the present Act and 
the changes effected by time demonstrates that the point 
has been reached at which the entire system of bank- 
ruptcy law requires careful scrutiny by professional e 
perts and laymen familiar with the difficulties experienced, 
with the view of eliminating, as far as possible, all ur 
necessary technicalities, all that tends to work injustice 
and wrong, and, what is of universal recognition, the 
evils now attendant upon its administration. 

In approaching any attempt at a solution of what al! 
must recognize as a very serious problem, there are some 
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considerations which seem to force themselves upon the 
attention of the thoughtful. 

It has already been stated that comparatively few 
members of the Bar have devoted any real, scientific study 
to the subject, nor has the profession, as a whole, come 
to a realization that the law relating to bankruptcy is a 
science in itself, in that, at one time or another, either 
directly or indirectly, it involves the application of almost 
every branch of the civil law. 

Without, of course, intending in any sense a reflection 
upon them, it may be fairly said that only a very small 
percentage of our Federal Judges ever participated in a 
bankruptcy proceeding before their appointment to the 
bench. And, with like reservation, it is undoubtedly true 
that the number of members of either house of our Na- 
tional Legislature who ever took part in such a litigation, 
or who have even a superficial knowledge of the subject, 
is negligible. 

It results that there have been introduced in Congress 
during the past two years proposed amendments to the 
law which cannot but excite the astonishment of those 
who have given to it years of study and whose practice 
and experience have afforded them an intimate knowl- 
edge of its practical side. ‘This has merely tended to 
add difficulties to the already existing obstacles to the 
solution of the problem. 

In the last Congress there was brought forward an 
extensive scheme of amendment of the law. With a 
sincere and most laudable desire to accomplish something 
worth while, the Department of Justice, through Solicitor 
General Thacher and Dean Garrison, representing the 
government, and various representatives of the commer- 
cial organizations interested in the matter prepared what 
they conceived to be a plan which would improve the 
law and remove many of the defects now existing in its 
administration, and this was introduced in the form of a 
bill. 

Immediately, and on all sides, arose a loud chorus of 
criticism. In law and trade journals writers pointed out 
that much that was proposed was impracticable and un- 
workable. Hearings were held, at which grave objections 
were advanced, some with and some without merit, with 
the result that the Committee before which the hearings 
were held became confused, and, observing that the pro- 
ponents of the changes could not agree among themselves, 
pigeon-holed the whole matter. 

It is beyond controversy that something must be done— 
and that speedily—to remedy the situation. Defects and 
omissions in the law itself and, still more serious, grave 
and often outrageous abuses in its administration demand 

ation. Failure in this respect will have a marked tend- 
ency to obstruct business recovery, and this is too obvious 


to be debatable. 


How is this to be accomplished? 












In the first place, while Congress undoubtedly stands 
teady to do its part, it is altogether unreasonable to ex- 
pect that body to take intelligent action until it is reliably 
informed and understands what are the faults in the law 
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“Our collections 
are much better 
since we ve been 
using this book’ 


EMARKABLE IMPROVEMENT in collec- 

tions during recent months has been 
reported by scores of retail credit men 
who are making use of ideas and 
methods suggested by Gardner and 
Fall’s new book EFFECTIVE COLLECTION 
METHIoDs. It gives them practical help 
that meets the acid test of getting in 
money despite today’s unprecedented conditions. ‘‘One of 
the best helps we have in our collection department,’’ says J. 
B. Haberer, Boston Store Dry Goods Company, Fort Smith, 
Ark. ‘‘Didn’t have it two weeks before it had paid for itself 
many times over’’—H. 8. Thomas, Thomas & Crabhe Biking 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ‘‘One of the letters brought in $100 
on the first old account it was sent out on’’—Joseph H. Sey- 
mour, F. E. Powers Co., Worcester, Mass. 


EFFECTIVE 


COLLECTION 
METHODS 


GARDNER 
FALL 





0 MATTER how good your 

present collection policies 
and methods may be, you will 
find it highly profitable to 
check t hem 
against t h e 
ideas described 
and explained 
in this book. 
You will find 
suggestions to 
help you 
whether you 
merely want to 
adjust points of 
detail so as to 
handle unusual 
situati ons— 
such, for ex- 
ample, as those 
resulting from 
the recent bank 
holidays — or 
whether you 
want to rebuild your entire 
collection routine. 

The procedure behind suc- 
cessful collection work is 
thoroughly treated. 
methods and policies that are 
successful right now are (e- 
scribed and explained. The 
use of various effective ap- 
peals is illustrated by actual 






modern collecting is done by 
mail, exhaustive treatment is 
given to collection correspond- 
ence. 265 complete letters that 
have proved 
particularly 

effective are re- 

E. H. produced. There 
GARDNER are suggestions 
on how to 
handle prac- 
tically any situ- 
ation with which 
you are likely 
to have to deal. 


HOUSANDS OF 

credit execu- 
tives — ‘fnclud- 
ing hundreds of 
members of the 
National Retail 
Credit Associa- 
tion—are already usin: Ff- 
fective Collection Methoda. 
Regardless of the nature of 
your collection problem you, 
too, will find in this book ideas 
that will help you get better 
results. We wil] gladly send 
you a copy—at our risk, with- 
out advance payment, and de- 
livery charges prepaid—with 


examples. =e by 0 
hone, rocedure in s& a 

types » business, eodienenh amination before you need de- 

collecting, use of collectors, cide whether to keep it. Just 

legal aspects of collecting are mail the coupon below—the 

all included. book will come to you by re- 
As a great proportion of turn post. 


the privilege of five days’ ex- 


472 Pages, 265 Specimen Letters, Price $4.50 
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and in just what respect the method of its administration 
requires alteration. 


How is this to be brought about? 


If at this special session of Congress there were ap- 
pointed a joint Senate and House Committee, preferably 
composed of two members of the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate and three from the like Committee of the 
House, to investigate during the recess and ascertain the 
facts with respect to the operation of the law and the 
abuses incident to the present plan of administration, a 
long step forward would have been taken, for Congress 
would then be in possession of the data and the facts 
upon which to base remedial legislation. 

When these facts have been thus ascertained and estab- 
lished, there could readily be assembled for conference a 
representative of say the Bankruptcy Section of the 
American Bar Association, the respective Counsel of the 
two National Credit Associations and the Commercial 
Law League of America, together with three or four 
credit executives of recognized ability and experience. 

This would be a small body, the members of which 
would know how best to work together to advantage. 
With the data assembled as the result of the investiga- 
tion, together with suggestions which would be invited 
from all interested, this conference could prepare what 
it believes to be the necessary changes in the law, both 
with respect to principles and administration. 





These should be embodied in the form of a bill, which, 
together with explanations of the alterations suggested, 
could be published, in order that, before introduction of 
the bill, the conference might have the benefit of such 
criticisms as those interested care to offer. 

It is inevitable that no scheme of legislation can be 
devised that will coincide with the views of all, and it 
must be recognized that, in reaching a conclusion, there 
must be concession here and there in order to bring about 
the best result attainable. 

It must be apparent that, in order to bring about ac- 
tion by Congress, it will have to be convinced that what 
is proposed meets the approval of the great majority of 
those versed in the subject. It is not to be expected that 
Congress, with a pardonably imperfect knowledge of the 
problem on the part of its personnel, will take action 
when those most vitally interested cannot agree upon the 
remedy. 

Let it be repeated that this matter is of immense con- 
cern to our entire commercial and manufacturing body. 
Dissension as to what is required to correct the evil will 
unquestionably result in indefinite postponement of relief. 

As the writer sees it, the only road leading to a solu- 
tion of the problem is to get the facts clearly before Con- 
gress, by means of the investigation suggested above, so 
that it will not only understand that there is a problem, 
but its nature, and then present to it a measure backed 
by the united support of those most vitally interested. 
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Telautographs Connecting Stores and Bureau 
Cost Less Than Any Other Form Ever Used!! 


— BECAUSE — 


“It gives us instant communication, saves considerable 
time and permits us to have a record of the transaction, 
not only for our own use in bookkeeping, as we use the 
telautograph inquiry as our sales-slip, but helps us to check 
up employees when mistakes have been made.” 

“Outside messenger service reduced or eliminated. 

“Ideal for broadcasting warnings. 

“Our members are exceptionally well pleased and claim 
25 per cent reduction in labor expense with better service.” 

“We also find that the Telautograph relieves the various 
Office assistants of the necessity of immediately leaving 
whatever work they may be at the moment engaged in to 
answer a telephone call concerning credit, as this informa- 
tion now comes in through the Telautograph system and 
the information thus received or the requests for credit in- 
formation made by th» Credit Office are given attention 
as soon as possible after an assistant has finished a definite 
task.” 

“I discussed the efficiency of the service rendered by 
means of the Telautograph with various of our credit men 
who have them now in their service, and they are well 
pleased, particularly those institutions who received infor- 
mation from us previously entirely by phone. This new 
method gives them a written memorandum of the infor- 
mation as reported by our operator, promptly and com- 
plete.” 

“We believe that this machine is filling a long felt want 
and it will only be a question of time when it will become 
almost an absolute necessity in an up-to-date Credit Bu- 
reau.” 


DEPENDABILITY 











ORLD 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
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Can You Afford to Be Without This System? 
Only About $1.00 Per Day For Each Store Connected! 


ECONOMY 


Telautographed Messages Never Require Re-Writing 
—AND— 


Save the Cost of Checking Back On Verbal Messages! 


Actual Test Showed Saving of 50% On Each Message! 
( Proof in Our Files ) 


Below Are Given Comments of Users—After Test 


“Telautograph allows you opportunity to know EXACT- 
LY what was said and when it was said and of course un- 
deniable evidence for ‘checking,’ and it eliminates gossip.” 

“Formerly it took several days to get through some re- 
ports whereas now invariably we get the information the 
same day we make the inquiry.” 

“It is a wonderful improvement over the old telephone 
service between this store and the Credit Bureau and the 
telephone and messenger service that formerly existed in 
our stop delivery system.” 

“Saving in time alone is, in our opinion, sufficient 
to pay for the cost of its operation.” 

“The reporters in the bureau now know that they are 
making a written record, one which can at any time in the 
future be checked back; hence, the accuracy and complete- 
ness with the previous report present no comparison.” 


“We do not regard ourselves as heavy users compared 
with others of bureau service, but I am sure it will be a 
profitable investment for any user averaging as many as 
a hundred reports per month.” 

“If one clerk had to take them over the phone we should 
have had to have extra help in the department.” 

“We would highly recommend this system in the trans- 
action of reports as we feel it has been a profitable expendi- 
ture in many respects.” 

“May we voice our praise of what we think to be the 
Telautograph’s greatest asset to any Credit Department— 
its ability to secure information ‘silently’ while the cus- 
tomer is waiting.” 


“The machines have accomplished a reduction of at least twenty-five per 

cent in the labor on the part of two clerks employed in handling incoming 

and outgoing inquiries and with less confusion due to the fact that it is pos- 

sible for our clerks to make investigations while information is being received 
from the Bureau office, thus also speeding up service.” 


The Cost Is 


SERVICE 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


16 WEST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











ANIEL WEBSTER said, “Credit has done a 

thousand times more to enrich mankind than 

all the gold mines in the world. It has excited 
labor, stimulated manufacture, pushed commerce over 
every sea.” 

Let us see if this is correct. We all know that in 
primitive times trade was conducted in a crude and 
“Barter and trade.” As 
time went on and the population increased, that method 
was too slow and a medium of exchange became neces- 


cumbersome manner known as 


sary. Various media were used as money and in certain 
primitive countries these are still being used. 

Dr. E. W. Brandes, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, telling of his trip by seaplane into primeval 
Papua in the September, 1929, National Geographic 
Magazine, says, “In New Guinea, the medium of ex- 
change is the arm shell, a section of the shell of a sea 
snail, cut and finished so that it forms an armlet or 
bracelet two or three inches wide. Other durable orna- 
ments are also used, such as dog and wallaby teeth and 
disks or rings cut from pearl shells; but usually com- 
modities are bartered directly.” 

I will not have time to go into detail regarding the 
progress made from the use of such simple things to the 
use of gold, silver and paper money. Suffice it to say 
that as civilization advanced and life became more and 
more complex it became necessary to find a better way 
to expedite business. 

Just how early the idea of credit came into vogue is 
not known but, as one writer has said, “Since credit is 
based upon the confidence one has that another will pay 
in the future it evidently did not arise until the rights of 
property were protected and a law of contract had been 
developed.” Therefore, we may assume that the founda- 
tion of business is confidence. 

Disraeli said, “However gradual may be the growth 
of confidence, that of credit requires still more time to 
arrive at maturity.” 

Someone has said, “All the progress of men and nations 
is based upon the sacredness of contracts.” Much of the 
turmoil in pur national and international affairs is due 
to the violation of this fundamental principle. If treaties 


between nations are considered merely “scraps of paper” 
by one or the other of the signatories, then national 
security cannot be permanent and the peace of the world 
will constantly be threatened. 
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rompt Payment 
Promotes Prosperity 


(A RADIO BROADCAST) 


By HERBERT R. STUART 


Credit Manager, Halliburton-Abbott Co. (Affiliated with 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.), Tulsa, Okla. 


If merchants do not respect agreements made for the 
ethical conduct of business, chaotic conditions arise det- 
rimental to merchant and consumer alike. 

Perhaps you are wondering what all this has to do 
with a Thrift talk on the subject of “why pay bills 
promptly ?” 

It may be that credit has not yet reached maturity but 
it is now a husky youth for out of the 53 billions of 
dollars worth of merchandise sold to consumers in 1931, 
27 billions were sold on credit. 

This means that the retail merchants of the country 
in 1931 had confidence in the people to the extent that 
they were willing to sell nearly half of their total sales on 
the promise of the people to pay at a future date. 

How well the people have responded to this evidence 
of trust may be reflected in the fact that the average 
length of time for outstanding charge accounts has in- 
creased from 75 to 80 days. This means that obligations 
with retail stores are not being paid as promptly as 
formerly. 

May I speak for a few minutes about your charge 
In the early days of retailing, selling mer- 
chandise on credit was limited to an exclusive class of 
customers and they often dictated their own terms of 
payment. As human needs increased credit became the 
accepted method of transacting business. While credit 
had been used in the wholesale and manufacturing fields 
for years it was a new venture in the retail branch of 
business. 


account ? 


It was found that this service greatly increased busi- 
ness but that it also was costly. Many things had to 
be learned and merchants paid dearly for the early train- 
ing of this new baby in the commercial family. One 








Editor’s Note: 


This article taken from a recent broadcast 
by Mr. Stuart, is reproduced as an excellent 
sample of radio publicity in the interest of 
better credit. 
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of the things they learned was that, while about 98 per 
cent of the people are honest and will pay if they cam, 
there are a great many people who are not careful in the 
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management of their affairs and if they are not guided 
will get themselves into embarrassing situations. 

The merchants had ‘opened a new opportunity to the 
people in offering them the privilege of buying their needs 
and their luxuries on credit. This privilege was not in 
the nature of a loan but was intended as a convenience 
yr service to their customers to make their shopping 
easier. 

In addition to the retail business, consumer credit was 
extended to include other needs such as professional serv 
ices of all kinds. 

The installment sale, formerly limited to a very few 
lines of merchandise, was expanded with the advent of 
the automobile until almost every class of merchandise 
ind service was included. Now, I understand, you may 
even pay for a trip to Europe on the installment plan. 

This phase of credit greatly increased business and 
raised the standard of living beyond the fondest dreams 
It has, indeed, brought to 
the people opportunities for enjoyment, improvement of 


of its most ardent exponents. 


living conditions and general advancement which they 
‘ould not have obtained in any other way. Through your 
radio you have had the world brought to your door.: 
You have enjoyed hearing some of the world’s finest 
orchestras and operatic artists as well as the privilege of 
listening in on some of the important political and com- 
mercial gatherings of the country. 

Some have criticized installment selling and have laid 
our present economic difficulties at tts door, and while 
it is true that some abuses have crept in, the facts are 
that installment selling has withstood the test and prop 


erly managed will materially assist in keeping the wheels . 


of industry turning. 

When you arranged for credit you agreed to pay on 
certain definite terms, according to the kind of credit you 
were seeking. 
willingness and ability to meet the obligation according 
to those terms. The price charged for the merchandise 
was the same as that charged the customer who preferred 
to pay cash. 


The merchant had confidence in your 


Isn’t it only fair, therefore, for the merchant to expect 
you to pay according to the agreement? If you do not 
do so hasn’t the foundation of confidence been under- 
mined? Have you not weakened your own character by 
not performing your part of a contract? What I have 
said regarding retail credit applies equally to your credit 
dealings with dentists, physicians, lawyers, banks, any 
transaction involving your promise to pay at a future date 
tor services rendered. 

Emerson said, “Wilt thou seal up the avenues of ill? 
Pay every debt as if God wrote the bill.” 

You have a very definite part in the economic program 
of your community. The commercial progress of the 
country depends upon the circulation of money. If it is 
frozen in unpaid bills it cannot flow into the channels 
of commerce. 
activities. 


This causes a slowing up of industrial 
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The National Retail Credit Association is promoting 
a national “Pay Promptly” campaign and one of the ad- 
vertisements is entitled, “You Are a Vital Link in the 
Great Chain of Credit.” The advertisement is illustrated 
by an automobile called “business” which is stuck in the 
mud. There are four men pulling on the chain trying 
to pull the car out of the mire. These men are called 
“You and I,” “Retailer,” “Manufacturer,” and “Pro- 
ducer.” Over them is the caption “Let’s all pull to- 
It is significant that “You and I” are right 
next to business because in the final analysis if you and 
I do not do our part the other three cannot pull busi- 
ness out of the slough by themselves. 


gether.” 


I have dwelt at length on the effect of credit upon 
business. Now let us look at the personal side of the 
question. 

The following little verse entitled, ““The After Christ- 
mas Spirit” appeared in the Tulsa World recently. 


“TI wish I lived, with my wife and child 
In a grass thatched hut, in the African wild; 
Where you wear the skins and pick the bones, 
And charge accounts are still unknown.” 


I suppose a great many people feel as this man does 
but really it is not necessary. Credit may be a blessing 
or a curse depending on your attitude toward it. If 
you think of it merely as an opportunity to get the things 
you want without due consideration of your ability to pay 
when due, then it will be a curse. 

But if you obligate yourself within your means and 
pay promptly when due, you have created a valuable 
asset that will be a great blessing to you. It will in- 
crease your self-respect and help you to save. Your reputa- 
tion for meeting your obligations promptly as agreed will 
go with you wherever you may go unlocking the doors 
of opportunity before you. 

Scientists tell us that the little half-moons at the base 
of the finger nails are an indication of one’s vitality and 
that a normally healthy person should have at least eight 
of them. Individuals suffering with an infectious malady 
often have them on the thumbs only. 

The half-moons of business are the collection per- 
centages which show the amount of money paid by cus- 
tomers during the current month for purchases charged 
during the previous month. 
the infectious malady of slow payment of accounts the 
percentages will be very low but if the business vitality is 
good due to prompt payment of accounts then the per- 
centages may run as high as 80 per cent. Let us all work 
together to increase the vitality of business. 


If business is suffering from 
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Missouri town, population over 8,000. 
15,000 master cards, has collection business 
and insurance business. Address Box 73, 
Credit World. 

















High Lights of Annual Meeting 


of Board of Directors 


Credit Association met in St. Louis, June 17 

and 18—seventeen being present in person, 
five by proxy and two absent—President A. P. 
Lovett of Kansas City presiding. 

Manager-Treasurer Woodlock and Secretary 
Hulse presented a joint report covering all the 
Association’s activities and finances, with a pro- 
gram for this year’s work. 

It was unanimously voted to hold the 1934 
Convention during the third week in June, in 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

David J. Woodlock and Guy H. Hulse were 
unanimously reelected Manager-Treasurer and 
Secretary, respectively. 

R. Preston Shealey was reappointed Washing- 
ton Counsel and Lawrence McDaniel retained as 
General Counsel. 

Several hours were spent in discussing the in- 
junction suit of the United States vs. the National 
Retail Credit Association and the Manager-Treas- 
urer and General Counsel were instructed to take 
necessary legal steps to defend the Association. 

An aggressive membership campaign was au- 
thorized. 

A message of sympathy and flowers were sent 
to Director James R. Hewitt, Baltimore, who is 
seriously ill. 

With a view to assisting the National Consumer 
Credit Reporting Corporation to complete its set- 
up, it was voted to loan Secretary G. H. Hulse to 
that corporation for six months or a year, and con- 
tinue our financial assistance until the corporation 
was in production. 

The report of Leop. L. Meyer, Chairman of 
the “Old Guard Committee” received much at- 
tention. It was the unanimous opinion that this 
new committee had accomplished such exceptional 
results, it should be continued, and Mr. Meyer 
be asked to serve as Chairman for another year. 

The following committees were appointed: 


[ce Board of Directors of the National Retail 


Executive 

President A. P. Lovett, Kansas City, Mo., 
Chairman. 

C. M. Reed, Denver, Colo. 
P. H. Carr, Minneapolis, Minn. 
D. J. Woodlock, St. Louis. 
G. H. Hulse, St. Louis. 
L. S. Crowder, Allentown, Pa. 
FE. K. Barnes, Spokane, Wash. 
L. M. Karpeles, Birmingham, Ala. 


Finance 


M. G. Riley, Kansas City, Mo., Chairman. 
H. J. Burris, Kansas City, Mo. 
G. A. Lawo, Memphis, Tenn. 


Legislative 
J. R. Hewitt, Baltimore, Md., Chairman. 
W. J. Morgan, New York City, Vice-Chairman. 
C. M. Keefer, Washington, D. C. 
S. H. Talkes, Washington, D. C. 


Service Department 
J. N. Keeler, Portland, Ore., Chairman. 
M. G. Riley, Kansas City, Mo., Vice-Chairman. 
L. S. Gilbert, Atlanta, Ga. 
G. B. Allan, Springfield, Mass. 
J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., Dallas, Texas. 
A. P. Lovett, Kansas City, Mo. 
G. H. Hulse, St. Louis, Mo. 
D. J. Woodlock, St. Louis, Mo. 
Collection Department 
W. M. Milham, Kalamazoo, Mich., Chairman. 
R. R. Sesline, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
J. R. Truesdale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. P. Weld, Longmont, Colo. 
H. P. Hovey, Kansas City, Mo. 
E. B. Dows, Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. E. Klotten, Cortland, N. Y. 
W. V. Trammell, Birmingham, Ala. 
W. W. Smith, San Jose, Calif. 
W. J. Drummey, New Orleans, La. 
G. H. Hulse, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. P. Lovett, Kansas City, Mo. 

Special Committge on Illegal Practice of Law 
W. H. Gray, Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman. 
A. B. Buckeridge, New York City. 

W. V. Trammell, Birmingham, Ala. 
A. D. McMullen, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
S. E. Shermantine, San Francisco, Calif. 


H. P. Hovey, Kansas City, Mo. 


Educational Committee 
C. M. Reed, Denver, Colo., Chairman. 
J. G. McBride, Wichita, Kan. 
R. H. Fish, Denver, Colo. 
A. P. Lovett, Kansas City, Mo. 


Wholesale Association Cooperation 
Committee 
A. D. McMullen, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Chairman. 
F. E. Parker, Detroit, Mich. 
A. J. Kruse, St. Louis, Mo. 
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M. G. Riley, Kansas City, Mo. 
G. B. Allan, Springfield, Mass. 
D. J. Woodlock, St. Louis, Mo. 
G. H. Hulse, St. Louis, Mo. 
Industrial Recovery Committee 
J. W. Mehling, Baltimore, Md., Chairman. 
E. A. Epstein, Baltimore, Md. 
Mark Lansburgh, Washington, D. C. 
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Retail Credit Men Get High Col- 
lection Percentage Scores 
at Golf Tournament 


(Reprinted from WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY, June 
23, 1933. Copyright, Fairchild News Service, 1933.) 


If only credit collections were as high as the golf scores 
of the credit managers at the annual golf tournament of 
the Retail Credit Bureau of Greater New York, Inc., 
yesterday at the Rockville Country Club, Rockville Cen- 
ter, L. I., the owners of the stores would be willing to 
let the boys have a tournament every other day. 

The scores took on the appearance of telephone num- 
bers in many instances, as did the score made by the 
perpetrator of this yarn. ‘The winner of the first low 
gross and low net award was W. Gesriegen, a guest of 
Arthur Buckeridge, manager of the credit bureau. He 
had a 93 gross and a 79 net. 

Inasmuch as there were some 18 prizes we will not 
list all of the winners but will give you the scores of the 
players. Approximately 30 turned out for the tourney 
with some 24 playing. 

William H. J. Taylor, for many years credit manager 
of Franklin Simon & Co., and one of the prime organ- 
izers of the local credit bureau years back, now retired, 
was the guest of honor. 

Francis Buckeridg:, brother of Arthur, was another 
guest. Mr. Buckeridge is here on a visit from Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

James Brice, credit manager of Bloomingdale Broth- 
ers, who was the winner of the booby prize last year, 
showed marked improvement in his game and was the 
winner of the sixth prize this year. 

The scores follow: 

William Bock, Kellner Brothers—105-23-82. 

James J. Brady, Oppenheim Collins—125-35-90. 
James E. Brice, Bloomingdale Bros.—1 12-30-82. 





A. B. Buckeridge, Credit Bureau—102-19-83. 
Francis Buckeridge—117-18-99. 

W. R. Callaway, Newark Credit Bureau—99-15-84. 

A. C. Cooper, United Parcel Service—120-22-98. 

Emil Fuhrman, Fuhrman Bros.—121-35-86. 

Herbert Kastner, Long Island Bankers—106-19-87. 

Walter H. Kelly, Credit Service Bureau—110-30-80. 

Arthur J. Kramer, Borden’s Farm Products—124- 
30-94. 

George R. Heyn, guest—122-30-92. 

James Malloy, Abraham & Straus—118-30-80. 

C. E. Martin, Consumer’s Reporting Co.—184-35- 
149. 

M. J. McAleer, Sterns & Beale—130-34-96. 

Walter Stickland, Best & Co.—133-32-101. 

Danius Sylvester, Travelers Ins. Co.—149-32-117. 

George Pasciuti, guest—100-17-83. 

J. H. Titus, Postal Telegraph Co.—142-32-110. 

H. A. Van Houten, Remington Rand Co.—106-26-80. 

R. H. Wetherbee, General Fireproofing Co.—107-26- 
81. 

R. E. Williams, Sterns & Beale—96-17-79. 

Others present but who did not play included Joseph 
Zelch, Gimbel Brothers, New York; Daniel Minogue, 
Telautograph Co., and Rudolph Severa, of the Credit 
Bureau. 
> » » 


The “Good But Slow” Plea Has No 

Place in the New Credit Policy 

Colonel Franklin Blackstone, Credit Manager, Frank 
& Seder, Pittsburgh, in a recent address stated: “Under 
the new credit policy, fast becoming operative through- 
out the country, the prompt payment record of an ap- 
plicant for credit will be the only evidence of good 
credit. The old-fashioned plea of being ‘good but slow’ 
will have no place in the new economic conditions. Every 
participant in retail credit procedure will be required to 
perform his or her part promptly, honestly and faithfully, 
on definite due dates, in the same positive manner as is 
now done in banking. 

“In many cities, interest charges are already being 
made on overdue retail accounts and such accounts closed 
Everywhere, it has 


until definite terms are accepted. 
been demonstrated that persons with prompt paying 
records are receiving credit conveniences without delay.’ 





—By Women’s Wear Staff Photographer 


“4 Group of the Credit Managers Who Attempted to Collect a Good Score at the Annual Golf Tournament of the 
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Credit Bureau of Greater New York Yesterday (June 22) at Rockville Center, L. I.” 













For the information of our members we print in full the peti- 
tion filed on June 12, 1933: 


IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI 


The United States of America, ) 
Petitioner, 
Vv. 

National Retail Credit Association, Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association, Guy H. \ [py Equity No. 10420 
Hulse, David J. Woodlock, Arthur P. ; 
Lovett, John N. Keeler, M. G. Riley, L. S. 
Gilbert, George B. Allan, and J. E. R. 
Chilton, Jr. 





Defendants. J 


PETITION 
To the Honorable, the Judges of the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of Missouri, sitting in 
equity: 


The United States of America, by Louis H. Breuer its at- 
torney for the Eastern District of Missouri, acting urder the 
direction of the Attorney General of the United Sta‘es, brings 
this petition against the following named defendants: 

1. Retail Credit Men’s National Association, a corporation of 
the State of Colorado. 

2. The National Retail Credit Association. The National 
Retail Credit Association is a corporation of the State of Colo- 
rado whose real corporate name is Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association. Although the corporate name has not been 
changed as required by law, the business and affairs of the 
corporation have been conducted in the name of National Re- 
tail Credit Association. This Association and Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association will be hereinafter collectively re- 
ferred to as the Association. 

3. Guy H. Hulse, a citizen of the State of Missouri, a res- 
ident of St. Louis; David J. Woodlock, a citizen of the State 
of Missouri, a resident of St. Louis; Arthur P. Lovett, a citizen 
of the State of Missouri, and a resident of Kansas City; and 
John H. Keeler, a citizen of the State of Oregon, a resident of 
Portland. 

4. Each of the above-named individual defendants is an 
officer and agent of the Association, and a member of the 
Service Department Committee. 

5. M. G. Riley, whose full name is unknown to petitioner, a 
citizen of the State of Missouri, a resident of Kansas City; 
L. S. Gilbert, whose full name is unknown to petitioner, a 
citizen of the State of Georgia, a resident of Atlanta; George 
B. Allan, a citizen of the State of Massachusetts, a resident of 
Springfield; and J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., whose full name is un- 
known to petitioner, a citizen of the State of Texas, a resident 
of Dallas; all members of the Service Department Committee. 

6. The above-named defendants are also sued as representa- 
tives of all the members of the Association hereinafter de- 
scribed. 

7. All allegations in this petition are intended to include the 
present tense, except where otherwise stated. The words 
“state” or “states” when used herein are intended to include the 
District of Columbia and territories of the United States, ex- 
cept where otherwise stated. 

8. The Association has approximately twenty thousand mem- 
bers composed principally, but not exclusively, of credit agencies, 
retail credit granters, and local associations of credit men, i. e., 
persons who manage and control the credit business and affairs 
of credit granters, such as department stores and the like. Ap- 
proximately eighteen thousand of the members are credit grant- 
ers; approximately thirteen hundred are credit agencies; and 
approximately one hundred and fifty are retail credit men’s 
associations. 

9. The most numerous group, retail credit granters, are per- 
sons and corporations engaged in businesses and professions in 
which retail credit is extended, as merchants, bankers, etc. 
Members of this group are located in practically all of the 
principal cities and towns in the several States, and usually 
include the largest retail business establishments in their re- 
spective communities. Usually these members have had retail 
eredit relations with practically all consumers in their trading 
locality, and they usually possess more complete, accurate and 
reliable credit information than can be procured from all other 
retail credit granters in the same place. They are usually also 
members of retail credit agencies, known as merchant-owned 
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credit bureaus, and operated as cooperative retail credit enter- 
prises by and for the merchants. 


10. The credit agencies are engaged in the business of mak- 
ing and selling retail credit reports, principally relating to per- 
sons who procure goods or services at retail for consumption 
purposes, being engaged in that branch of the general credit 
reporting business known as consumer credit reporting. 

11. The credit agency members of the Association are di- 
vided in two classes, namely, (1) so-called franchise members 
and (2) so-called non-franchise members, hereinafter more 
fully described. 

12. The local associations of credit men are usually composed 
of the so-called credit managers of the business establishments 
in their respective communities, many of which establishments 
are also members of the Association, as above stated. A credit 
granter’s affiliation with the Association is therefore in many 
instances threefold in character: first, by direct membership 
in the Association; secondly, indirectly through membership in 
a merchant-owned bureau member; and thirdly, indirectly 
through the membership of its credit manager in a credit men’s 
association. 

13. Said members of the Association (except the so-called 
non-franchise members hereinafter mentioned) are made de- 
fendants herein. They have a like, common and general inter- 
est, amongst themselves, and together with the above-named 
defendants, in the subject matter of this petition; but because 
they are so numerous, it is impracticable to bring them before 
the court. 

14. There are approximately 1850 so-called credit agencies 
and credit bureaus in the United States engaged in the retail, 
personal or consumer credit reporting business. Approximatels 
1300 are members of the Association. These agencies and 
bureaus will be hereinafter called credit agencies. 

15. Credit agencies, including those which are mem- 
bers of the Association, are located in practically all of the 
cities and towns in the several States. In many places there 
are two or more credit agency members, and non-member or 
unaffiliated credit agencies. Many of these agencies are in- 
corporated companies, many are partnerships and many are 
individually owned businesses. 

16. Each credit agency procures, principally from merchants, 
department stores, mail order houses, banks, finance companies, 
hotels, insurance companies and business and professional men, 
complete credit information relating to buyers, borrowers and 
debtors located in the territory served by it. Amongst other 
facts, they gather information as to the history, personal status, 
character, reputation, employment, business or _ profes- 
sion, of persons about whom inquiry is made, and information 
as to their property and assets, income, financial and other 
resources, liabilities, indebtednesses, obligations, and habits as 
to the payment of debts. 

17. The principal sources of reliable credit information are 
those above named, i.e., credit granters with whom the subject 
of the information has traded or has had other contractual 
relations. Such credit granters constitute the only source of an 
important and essential part of the available supply of retail 
credit information. It is necessary for credit agencies not mem- 
bers of or affiliated with the Association to procure credit in- 
formation from those credit granters who are members of the 
Association. A credit report developed by an agency without 
having knowledge of, and access to, all sources of commercial 
information is usually lacking in sufficiency and is dangerous 
as a basis for the extension of credit. Credit reports of com- 
mercial value and comparable to those produced by credit 
agency members of the Association cannot be produced 
or sold by non-members and unaffiliated credit agencies with- 
out information procured from those sources. 


18. The credit agencies have collected, arranged, classified, 
recorded and preserved at the several offices, plants and places 
of business maintained as aforesaid, a very large amount of 
credit and kindred information pertaining to all or almost all 
of the persons and companies residing and doing business in 
the areas respectively served by them. The information so 
gathered is compiled by the several agencies and put in the 
form of complete written statements, called credit reports, all 
information pertaining to a particular person or company be- 
ing pooled in one report. The credit agency members of the 
Association have on hand credit reports and information per- 
taining to upwards of sixty million retail consumers in the 
United States. These reports are constantly supplemented by 
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current and up-to-date information obtained from credit granter 
sources in the manner aforesaid. 

19. Large and substantial numbers of credit reports are 
regularly and continuously sold and delivered by the agencies 
to purchasers thereof for a pecuniary consideration, that is to 
say, to merchants, department stores, mail order houses, banks, 
financing companies, hotels, insurance companies, and business 
and professional men, and others (herein called credit granters), 
who desire the information for use in connection with the sale 
of goods, wares and merchandise on credit, or in connection 
with loans of money and extension of similar accommodations 
to, or the performance of personal services on credit for, or 
incident to other contractual relationships with the subject of the 
report. Large and substantial numbers of credit reports are 
also regularly and continuously sold and delivered by agencies 
to other agencies for a pecuniary consideration, principally for 
resale to credit granters in the manner above described. 

20. By said sales the vendors of the credit reports have in- 
tended, and have in fact, transferred title therein to the sev- 
eral purchasers, subject, however, to the condition, applicable to 
credit granter purchasers, that the reports may not be resold 
nor the information contained therein made known to others. 

21. Except as hereinafter stated, credit agencies located in 
one State have for many years purchased credit reports from 
other agencies, including those which are members of the 
Association, located in other States; and the vendors have for- 
warded, transmitted, and caused to be transported and de- 
livered credit reports in pursuance of such sales from one State 
to another to the vendees thereof. The credit agencies pur- 
chasing said reports have thereupon resold them to such credit 
granters as have given orders therefor. 

22. Except as hereinafter stated credit granters located in 
one State have for many years regularly and continuously pur- 
chased and procured large and substantial numbers of credit 
reports and credit information directly from agencies located 
in the other States; and, in pursuance of such sales, the agencies 
have forwarded, transmitted and caused said reports and in- 
formation to be transported and delivered from one State to 
another to the vendees thereof. 

23. Except as hereinafter stated, credit agencies located in 
one State have for many years regularly and continuous pro- 


cured large and substantial numbers of credit reports and in- — 


formation from credit granters in other States; and, in such 
instances, the reports and information have been forwarded, 
transmitted, transported and delivered from one State to an- 
other to the respective credit agencies concerned. 

24. The aforesaid interstate transactions in credit reports 
and information, namely, where credit granters in one State 
have sought to procure reports or information from credit 
agencies in other States, and where credit agencies in one State 
have sought to procure reports or information from credit 
granters in other States, are known in the retail credit report- 
ing trade as direct inquiries. 

25. The defendants have combined and conspired to restrain 
and monopolize the aforesaid interstate trade and commerce 
in credit reports and information, in the manner and by the 
means hereinafter alleged, in violation of the Act of Congress 
approved July 2, 1890, entitled “An Act to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies.” 

26. The defendants have created and established a so-called 
Service Department of the Association, which all of the credit 
agency members of the Association have joined as members 
thereof. They have provided for the annual appointment of 
a so-called Service Department Committee, to consist of the 
managers of nine of the credit agency members, and the mana- 
ger-treasurer, and secretary of the Association, and have au- 
thorized and directed them to conduct the business and affairs of 
said Department and to do the acts and things hereinafter more 
fully alleged. The defendants have elected and appointed to 
said Service Department Committee, and said Committee now in- 
cludes in its membership the defendants Guy H. Hulse, David 
J. Woodlock, Arthur P. Lovett, John N. Kecler, M. G. Riley, 
L. S. Gilbert, J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., and George B. Allan, here- 
tofore named. 

27. The Service Department Committee, with the participa- 
tion of the several credit agency defendants, has formulated, 
devised and agreed upon a plan for a regional division of the 
United States to conform to the areas and communities in which 
the several credit agency members are located. and where they 
gather credit information, make and sell credit reports, and 
otherwise conduct their businesses. 
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28. Regions surrounding the several places at which credit 
agency defendants are located have been marked out, designated 
and assigned as the so-called reporting territories of the sev- 
eral agencies. Each such region has usually included all com- 
munities and contiguous territory in which the agency to which 
it has been assigned has gathered information to produce so- 
called consumer credit reports. 

29. The defendants have agreed that a region so designated 
and assigned shall be deemed by all of them to be the exclusive 
territory of the agency to which it shall have been assigned; 
and each such agency has been granted a so-called exclusive 
franchise or charter by the Association for the sole making 
and selling of credit reports therein. 

30. The defendants have formulated, prescribed and agreed 
to rules and regulations to be applied and observed by them, 
which provide, amongst other things, as follows: 


RULE 1. The Service Department will not accept 
membership of more than one Bureau or Agency in the 
same city, except as hereinafter provided. The accept- 
ance of a second member in the same city depends upon 
the recommendation of the first member in that city, 
unless special conditions warrant, the approval of the 
State Association or Group State Association having 
jurisdiction and the unanimous vote of the Service De- 
partment Committee. 


RULE 2. The Service Department will not admit a 
Bureau or Agency to membership from any State in 
which there is a State or Group State Association which 
has in its Rules and Regulations or By-Laws a rule re- 
quiring membership in the Service Department at the 
time membership in the State is accepted, unless the 
applicant becomes a member of that State Association. 


31. They have agreed that none of them will gather informa- 
tion or make credit reports relative to persons and corpora- 
tions located in a region so assigned except to and through 
the credit agency defendant to which that region shall have 
been assigned; but that the agency having the so-called 
franchise for that region shall be permitted exclusively to en- 
joy the privilege of engaging in trade and commerce in credit 
reports and information therein, including interstate trade and 
commerce originating or terminating in said region, free from 
the competition of any other defendant. 

32. In pursuance of said plan, the defendants have in fact 
established many such regions in the United States and have 
assigned one to each of the credit agency members of the 
Service Department except the so-called non-franchise members, 
including the following named: 


Business Service Company, Albuquerque, N. M, 
Credit Reporting Co., of New England, Boston, Mass. 
Ohio Bureau of Credits, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Merchants Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
James-Sanford Agency, Nashville, Tenn. 

Retailers Commercial Agency, New York City, N. Y. 
Commercial Rating Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Stone’s Mercantile Agency, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


33. The defendants, especially the credit granter members of 
the Association, have agreed that no credit information will be 
furnished by them except to the local credit agency of which 
they are members or otherwise affiliated, which is also a mem- 
ber of the Association, and to which the region in which they 
are respectively located has been assigned as aforesaid. They 
have agreed upon, formulated and promulgated amongst the 
defendants a rule to be observed by each and all of them, 
that a direct inquiry (described in paragraph 24 hereof) com- 
ing to a member from a non-member should be sent by the 
recipient directly to the member from whose region it shall 
have come, without selling or in any manner furnishing any 
information or credit report to the person seeking to procure 
or buy the same. Said credit granters have in fact refused 
to furnish any credit or kindred information to any local, non- 
member and non-franchise holding credit agency located in 
their respective regions and competing therein and in interstate 
commerce, as aforesaid, with a franchise holding agency. 

34. Numerous requests for credit information and numerous 
offers to purchase credit reports have been received by the sev- 
eral defendants from credit granters, credit agencies and others 
located in regions assigned to other defendants. But, in pur- 
suance of the above-mentioned agreements and rules, the de- 
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fendants have regularly and continuously refrained from fur- 
nishing and have refused to sell credit information or reports 
upon such requests. Instead the defendants have sent and re- 
ferred all such requests and offers to the defendants in whose 
regions the credit granters and credit agencies making the re- 
quests and offers have been located. 

35. The defendants have reported to the Service Department 
the names of credit agencies and others who have sought to 
buy or procure credit information or reports from or to sell 
credit reports to members of the Association directly or other- 
wise than pursuant to the mode agreed upon and prescribed 
by the defendants. The Service Department has compiled and 
printed pamphlets called Red Rosters which contain the names 
of a large number of such agencies and others. It has pub- 
lished and circulated the Red Rosters amongst the defendants 
for the purpose of enabling them to observe and effectuate the 
aforesaid agreements relative to furnishing credit information 
and the purchase and sale of credit reports. 

36. The Association has regularly and continuously printed, 
published and circulated amongst the defendants and others, a 
so-called Service Bulletin. It has used the Bulletin to inform 
the defendants of the several aforesaid agreements and the 
manner and means by which they are to be effectuated and 
executed. It has used the Bulletin to urge, persuade and in- 
duce the defendants to strictly follow and observe said agree- 
ments. It has regularly and continuously published in the 
Bulletin the names of credit agencies and others who have 
sought to procure credit information and credit reports, or 
to furnish credit reports, as aforesaid, for the purpose of en- 
abling the defendants to refrain from dealing with and to 
boycott them, as aforesaid. 

37. The effect of the agreements, rules and regulations and 
acts and things alleged as aforesaid and their observance and 
application as aforesaid, has been to put into the hands of 
each of the defendants all or almost all of the interstate trade 
and commerce in credit information and credit reports having 
its origin or termination in the region assigned to him, and to 
put into the hands of the defendants collectively, all or almost 
all of said interstate trade and commerce in the United States. 
Further, the effect thereof has been unduly to restrain and in- 
terfere with credit agencies who are not members of the As- 
sociation in engaging in interstate trade and commerce in credit 
information and credit reports. Unless the defendants shall 
be enjoined as hereinafter prayed, they will be enabled totally 
and permanently to exclude all other credit granters, credit 
agencies and others from participation in said interstate trade 
and commerce. 

PRAYER 
Wherefore your Petitioner prays: 


(1) That writs of subpoena be issued, directed to the de- 
fendants herein named, commanding them and each of them 
to appear and answer (answer under oath being hereby 
waived) the allegations of this petition, and to abide by and 
perform such orders and decrees as this Court may make in 
the premises. 

(2) That this Court order, adjudge, and decree that the 
defendants have been and are engaged in a conspiracy to re- 
strain and monopolize the aforesaid trade and commerce in 
violation of the Act of July 2, 1890, aforesaid. 

(3) That this Court order, adjudge, and decree that the 
defendants be perpetually enjoined, individually and collec- 
tively from further engaging in the said conspiracy and 
monopolization or in any similar conspiracy or monopolization. 

(4) That your petitioner have such other, further, and gen- 
eral relief as the nature of the case may require and this Court 
may deem proper. 


HOMER S. CUMMINGS, 


Attorney General. 


SE cer Pater ry Spread Siceanarins 
Acting Head of Antitrust Division, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 

i | HAROLD L. SCHILZ, 
Attorney. 


Clerk. 


International Cooperation 


Having just read the report of the Pacific Northwest 
Conference by Frank T. Caldwell in the June number of 
The Crepir Wor Lp, I feel impelled to break forth into 
print myself. 

The City of Vancouver, the Retail Credit Grantors 
Association and I are all sufficiently human to be sus- 
ceptible to flattery and I will not pretend for one moment 
that we have not enjoyed to the full Mr. Caldwell’s 
glowing tribute to our efforts. At the same time, whilst 
we absorb these honeyed words readily and easily we do 
not for one moment flatter ourselves that the success of 
the Conference was by any means entirely due to our 
own efforts. 

It was in fact not so much attributable to our organ- 
ization or hard work as to the spirit of cooperation which 
prevails in the credit granting profession which, to a 
great extent, is due to the efforts of the National Retail 
Credit Association. 

I cannot conceive that Mr. Caldwell’s glowing ac- 
count could have been justified had we not been favored 
with the enthusiastic support and comradeship of prac- 
tically all the other associations of the Pacific Northwest, 
























WALTER B. BRINKMAN 


Walter B. Brinkman, Past National Di- 
rector of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, died at his home in Duluth, Min- 
nesota on June 27. 





, 


Mr. Brinkman was born in Keokuk, 
Iowa and entered the employment of the 
George A. Gray Company, Duluth, in 
1906. He was General Manager of the 
store for twenty years and Credit Man- 
ager for the past six years. 

He was a charter member of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Credit Men of Duluth and 
always active in its work, serving as 
President in 1919 and 1920, and Chairman 
of the Board of Directors from 1919 to 
1930. 

In 1929 he was elected to the Board of 
Directors of the National Retail Credit 
Association and served three years. 

Over a year ago he became afflicted 
with a throat infection, which caused him 
to lose his power of speech and developed 
paralysis, from which he died. 

The credit fraternity has lost an ener- 
getic and loyal worker in the cause of 
sound credits. 
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notably Portland, Spokane and our own sister city of 
Victoria, and the moral and actual support of such out- 
standing men in the credit world as Frank T. Caldwell 
and E. K. Barnes. 

I am certainly of the opinion, and I believe it is one 
that is becoming more general every day, that most of 
the difficulties from which the world is suffering today 
can be overcome by cooperation and camaraderie and in 
this the retail credit granting profession has certainly set 
an example which might well be followed in all other 
lines of endeavor. 


Although I, personally, am a comparatively new mem- 
ber of the National Association I have been told that a 
suggestion was put forward not so long ago that the 
name should be changed from National to Jnternational 
and I would venture to suggest that the time is now 
ripe. Retail credit knows, or should know, no competi- 
tion and should recognize no distinctions of nationality 
or creed and I think that this change of name, trivial 
though it may seem, would have a vastly beneficial ef- 
fect in Canada. 

It is possible and even probable that the feeling may 
exist in some quarters that the central association is not, 
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“PROMPT PAY” 
INSERTS 


Inoffensive—in polite, polished wording, they 
show the customer the bright side—the ad- 
vantage of paying promptly. You can en- 
close them with all your statements without 
hesitation—without fear of offending any one. 


Size 3% x 6—in two colors.—$2.50 per 1,000 


Order From Your Credit Bureau 





as at present named, their own and-——whatever platitudes 
may be preached—there still exists that very human tend- 
ency to patronize home industries. I am writing per- 
sonally but I know that I voice the sentiments not only 
of the Retail Credit Grantors Association, of which I 
have the honor to be president, but also of the Victoria 
Association, when I say that the central Association 
whether it be called National or International has our 
fullest cooperation, loyalty and support and will, now 
that the ice is broken, hear of and from us frequently. 


The avowed objective of my association is “Mutual 
Protection”—not only as between one credit granting 
merchant and another but between creditor and debtor 
and I am firmly convinced that the retail credit man of 
today has a unique opportunity of using his position for 
the benefit of his fellow-men and women, such as exists 
in no other profession in the world——C. R. M. GALE, 
Credit Manager, David Spencer, Limited, and President 
Retail Credit Grantors Association, Vancouver, B. C. 
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Are Your Collection Letters “Libel Proof’? 
(Read the article on page 21.) 
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HOUSANDS of cash grocers were surprised to 
T i that they had little trouble with credit ex- 

tended to their customers during the bank holiday, 
and thousands of housewives who had never before 
thought of a grocery charge account, became credit- 
minded when they discovered the convenience of this 
service because of their being temporarily deprived of 


ready cash. 

The National Retail Credit Association, in analyzing 
the public reaction during the banking troubles, found 
an awakening—on the part of those who had never es- 
tablished their credit or who had been careless in taking 
care of their accounts—to the fact that persons with good 
credit records were not inconvenienced in continuing to 
purchase their everyday requirements. 

Realizing the “cash value of credit,” many immedi- 
ately made up their minds that they would establish 
good credit reputations. As a result, with the upward 
trend of business, there will be an increased demand for 
credit and aggressive retailers will feature credit serv- 
ice in order to attract and hold their customers. 

This development brings to the front the old, much 
debated question of grocer credit but in our opinion many 
of the things we had feared in the past have been elimi- 
nated and the grocer can set up a credit policy based 
upon the requirements of the public for service and the 
economic lessons we have all learned during the past 
few years. 

The grocer (as well as every other type of retailer) 
is in a position to make his terms and insist upon their 
being lived up to by the customer. He can frankly 
state that only by doing a sound and profitable business 
can he continue to serve the public—that in order to do 
this, charge accounts must be paid promptly—that they 
must not pyramid, they must not run indefinitely, and 
that those who do not pay weekly, semimonthly or 
monthly (according to terms agreed upon), will be de- 
prived of the charge privilege. 

The Government, through the Industrial Recovery 
Committee, is seeking to establish standard codes of ethics 
among various trades and industries. If the grocer will 
adhere tc the standards set by the National Retail Credit 
Association—if he will agree to extend credit only to 
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The Grocer Becomes 


Credit-Minded 


By DAVID J. WOODLOCK 


Reprinted from Current Issue of the National Grocers’ Bulletin 


those who have established (or can establish) their abil- 
ity and willingness to pay and have it understood that 
this service is a matter of shopping convenience, with 
positive insistence on payments according to terms, he 
will have opened an avenue for increased sales and 
profitable business. 

Those who still doubt the soundness of consumer 
credit should read the latest report of the United States 
Department of Commerce Credit Survey, indicating that 
average bad debt losses increased only 0.6 per cent during 
the past year. Consumer credit proved to be the most 
sound of all forms of credit during the depression period. 

This of course was due to the retailers as a whole 
following the advice of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation and securing dependable and complete credit re- 
ports on their customers before opening charge accounts. 

Credit extension has been blamed for all of our finan- 
cial and economic ills of the past few years and rightly 
so, but these troubles were not due to the fact that 
credit was extended. Rather, they were due wholly to 
unintelligent, uncontrolled and competitive credit grant- 
ing. 

Credit continues to be the greatest convenience for 
the citizen—the best sales promoter for the merchant— 
economically sound, so long as it is intelligently handled. 


> >» » 


Earl Wright Injured 


Earl Wright, Field Representative of the National 
Retail Credit Association and Manager of the Southern 
District Office of the Association at Atlanta, met with 
a painful accident when he fell at a filling station in 
Plymouth, Michigan, where he had stopped for gasoline, 
and broke an arm and leg. He is recovering in the 
Blodgett Hospital, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





FOR SALE 


A Credit Bureau in a New York state city 
of thirty-two thousand population. Estab- 
lished seven years. An excellent opportunity. 
Box 71, Credit World. 
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Are Your Collection Letters Libel Proof? 


By LESLIE; CHILDS 


S A RULE when a store writes a collection letter 

A its primary purpose is to induce the debtor to 

pay, and so long as the letter is kept within the 

hounds of the postal regulations and does not run afoul 

of the laws of libel or extortion, the writer has had little 

to fear even though it does offend the finer sensibilities 
of the debtor. 

But now all that is changed. By court ruling in a 
recent case, where a debtor is willfully bombarded with 
harsh and humiliating collection letters, that by the na- 
ture of the circumstances result in mental pain and suf- 
fering, a cause of action for damages may result. This 
phase of the law is illustrated in a striking manner in a 
recent case that arose under the following facts: 


Collection Letters Harsh 


In this case a small shop undertook through a collec- 
tion agency to collect a bill of $28.75 from a widow liv- 
ing with her two children and employed as a saleswoman 
in a dry goods store. With this in view, the hard-boiled 
agency wrote the debtor a series of collection letters, the 
tenor of which may be shown by the following quotation 
from the opinion thereafter handed down by the court: 

“The letters were coarse, and a jury could readily find 
that they were vindictive. They contained threats of 
various kinds as to what the appellants would do in the 
event that the appellee did not pay said claim. None of 
these threats had reference to physical violence or injury. 


“The letters contained threats to sue, to appeal direct” 


to appellee’s employer, with the assurance that this would 
be successful and ‘we will bother him until he is so dis- 
gusted with you that he will throw you out the back 
door.’ And again: ‘You will settle in full your account 
with the above through this office within the next five 
days or we will tie you up tighter than a drum.’ There 
is also a suggestion that the appellee was as bad as a 
criminal, and other similar matters. . . .” 


Upon receipt of these letters, appellee brought the 
instant action for damages for mental pain, anguish, and 
humiliation resulting therefrom. The trial court sub- 
mitted the case to a jury and the latter returned a verdict 
of $350 damages. From judgment on this the appellants 
appealed, and the higher court in reasoning upon the 
right to the appellee to recover, in part, said: 


What the Higher Court Said 


“In the case at bar no negligent act is involved. The 
appellee was affected by mental shock caused by the 
alleged willful conduct of the appellants. The jury 
could find under the evidence that the acts of the appel- 
lants were willful and intentional and were committed 
for the express purpose of harassing and annoying the 
appellee mentally. .. . 

“The letters in question were not of the character de- 
nounced by the statute on blackmail, but they did contain 
threats of a character which the jury could find would 
naturally produce mental pain and anguish. Whether or 
not appellee justly owed the debt and should pay the 
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same is not the question. Here was an act charged to be 
intentionally and willfully done for the express purpose 
of producing mental pain and anguish. Does this con- 
stitute a legal wrong, and is there a remedy therefor?” 

Following the foregoing statement of the problem be- 
fore it, the court reviewed many authorities thereon. 
Then in announcing its conclusion, and in affirming the 
judgment, the court said: 

“The rule seems to be well established where the act 
is willful or malicious, as distinguished from being merely 
negligent, that recovery may be had for mental pain, 
though no physical injury results. In such a case the 
door to recovery should be opened but narrowly and with 
due caution. 

“A creditor or his agent has the right to urge payment 
of a just debt and to threaten to resort to proper legal 
procedure to enforce such payment. In this case the 
jury could well find that appellants exceeded their legal 
rights, and that they willfully and intentionally sought 
to produce mental pain and anguish in the appellee, and 
that the natural result of said acts was to produce such 
mental pain and anguish. We are constrained to hold 
that the appellee pleaded a cause of action, and that the 
evidence was sufficient to sustain the verdict. The judg- 
ment is afirmed.” (Barnett vs. Collection Service Co., 
Supreme Court of Iowa, 242 N.W. 25). 

A reasonable search has failed to reveal other cases in 
which damages were allowed for purely mental pain and 
suffering, based upon facts identical to those here in- 
volved. There are, however, a number of cases, that 
arose out of somewhat analogous situations, in which the 
doctrine of liability for mental pain and suffering has 
been applied, so that the reasoning of the court in this 
case appears to find ample support in the authorities. 

However, be that as it may, it is obvious that this hold- 
ing introduces a new factor into the art of collection let- 
ter writing that must be reckoned with. Under it such 
letters need not partake of libel, blackmail or extortion, 
to become actionable. If it is alleged that they produced 
mental pain and suffering and that they are willfully 
and intentionally written with that object in view, the 
plaintiff may be entitled to go to a jury on the question. 


_—— ie 


Editor’s Note: 


We reproduce the foregoing from the bulletin 
of the Credit Bureau of Greater New York, it 
being a reprint of an artic'’e written by Leslie 
Childs and appearing in the May issue of “The 
Retail Ledger,” under the title “‘Mental Pain’ 
Becomes Costly as L’bel in Collection Letters.” 
This was printed in the bulletin at the sugges- 
tion of the Adjustment Bureau Committee of 
the New York Association. 

—D. J. W. 
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Two-Cent Postage Returns 
7 HE administration is entitled to the congrat- 


ulations of the retailing fraternity for the 

new law reducing postage rates on mail for 
local delivery from three cents to two cents effec- 
tive July 2. 

The National Retail Credit Association, through 
its Washington Counsel and its Legislative Com- 
mittee, actively sponsored this bill, believing that 
the three-cent rate imposed a hardship on the re- 
tailers of the country. 

The new rate will not only mean a great saving 
to retailers, in the mailing of monthly statements 
and local correspondence—we are confident it will 
result in greater revenue for the Post Office De- 
partment. 

7 8 » 


Increasing Our Membership—A 
Paramount Activity 


N THE report of the Manager-Treasurer to 
| the Board of Directors he listed “Increasing 

Our Membership” as the paramount activity 
of the Association for the next ten months. 

For the past two years we, like all other trade 
associations, have shown a membership loss, not 
due to any slowing up of the organization’s activi- 
ties but wholly to economic conditions and many 
firms retiring from business. 

The entire nation is emerging from the depres- 
sion. There is an increase in consumer buying and 
credit is being universally sought by individuals 
whose financial affairs have materially changed 
during the past year. 

Every retailer needs more than ever, the pro- 
tection and counsel of the National Retail Credit 
Association. Our membership should be doubled 
and it will be if each member will encourage non- 
members to join. 

Your help is needed. You will be benefiting the 
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THe PresiDENT’S 


MESSAGE 


ARTHUR P. LOVETT 


President National Retail Credit Association 


National, the new member and yourself, because 
you will be building a greater and more effective 
National organization for the stabilization of con- 
sumer credit. 


Don’t consider this work as “another member- 
ship drive.” It is more than that, because it means 
continuing and increasing the work of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, which as you 
know was the force which made consumer credit 
the most stable of all credit during the depres- 
sion period. 

> »> »> 


The Retail Credit Survey 


OR several years the United States Depart- 
F nen of Commerce has issued a semiannual 

survey covering retail credit trends. This 
work was inaugurated at the suggestion of the 
National Retail Credit Association and the co- 
operation of our members has made possible the 
compiling of accurate and dependable figures of 
great value to every store owner and credit man- 
ager. 


The desire to curtail Government departmental 
expense caused some talk of discontinuing the 
service, particularly as last year the distribution of 
the pamphlets containing these figures decreased 
noticeably. 

The fact that these figures are available every 
six months at a cost of but five cents per pamphlet, 
if ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., causes us to wonder just why 
every member of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation does not avail himself of the opportunity 
to get this valuable information. 

The last survey covers the July to December, 
1932, research and is Domestic Commerce Series 
83. 

Our members should show an interest in this 
work, so as to encourage the Government to con- 
tinue it. 
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You Are Your 


National Association 


By J. P. OLIVE 


Credit Manager, Titche-Goettinger Company 


Dallas, Texas 


N THIS article, which I was requested to prepare 

by our good friend, H. Victor Wright, Vice-Chair- 

man of the “Old Guard” Committee, I shall en- 
deavor to direct my few remarks principally to problems 
concerned primarily with the present situation of the 
National Retail Credit Association. 

For a number of years I have watched with keen 
interest the rapid growth of our National Association, 
not only in the number of its members, but in its value 
and influence. It was most gratifying to see and to know 
that its progress was the result of a loyal and enthusi- 
astic membership. 

Its leaders have always been progressive and prominent 
men and women of the credit fraternity. Its present 
membership is something of which to be proud and its 
record of accomplishments is unsurpassed. 

The organization was conceived by far-sighted indi- 
viduals whose dreams for the advancement of the credit 
profession have become a reality. Its services have been 


dedicated not only o the betterment of the credit frater- - 


nity, but to the public as well. 

For some reason there seems to have been a lack of 
interest on the part of the membership during the past 
two or three years which, I believe, can be attributed 
principally to the fact that the members have evidently 
conceived the idea that the Association had reached a 
point where it would automatically take care of itself. 
When we have been called upon to write or speak con- 
cerning our problems, instead of freely expressing our 
opinions in a frank and direct manner, we have en- 
deavored to embody in our articles or addresses high- 
powered oratory, or else we have attempted to promote 
something that would carry with it influence along 
political lines. 

Is it not true that many of us fallaciously considered 
ourselves independent—that we have forgotten the in- 
disputable fact that in unity there is greater strength? 

No individual is so self-sufficient but that he is de- 
pendent upon others for a part of his daily needs. No 
industry has ever lived or progressed by itself alone. It 
is always dependent on other institutions for many things 
necessary to its existence and, in turn, others are de- 
pendent upon it. The failure of any single one in a 
group, operating as a whole, will throw the whole out 
of alignment and, in so doing, bring injury to a number 
of people. 
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So it is in our Association. Through failure of many of 
its members, and by lack of support, we now have a 
problem to solve, and our future success depends wholly 
upon the contributions that are made by the membership. 
There is much that could be said as to what is wrong, 
or what should be done, but having a limited amount 
of space, I am expressing briefly my personal opinion, 
and in so doing I know of no better way than to en- 
courage every member of the National Association to 
consider the valuable assistance that has been given to us. 

It behooves us to use the many facilities that are at 
our disposal. In so doing we will learn to appreciate and 
realize the actual value of the Association. In con- 
tributing materially ourselves, we more fully realize that 
it is an evident fact that we generally get out of any- 
thing just about what we put into it. 

During our recent financial disturbances, credit was 
required more than at any previous time in its history 
and people were made to realize its value. To my way 
of thinking there is a brighter future for the credit pro- 
fession, with the promise of immeasurably greater achieve- 
ments than ever before. Consumer credit has developed 
—in the small business of our crossroad country stores, 
in larger institutions operating in our cities, throughout 
our States and over the Nation—yes—and even further, 
extending into foreign countries. 


Opportunities are now available and greater ones will 
develop throughout this widespread and rapid extension, 
and these facts alone should stimulate a desire on the 
part of every progressive credit executive to become 
vitally interested in a medium that will help him. What 
better way can be provided to broaden our thoughts 
than through a central Association, where there is free ex- 
change of opinions and a possibility of enlarging one’s 
acquaintanceship, as well as the many other advantages 
that are to be gained through being a member of such an 
organization ? 

Our National Association has always been a symbol of 
progress. Let’s keep it so. By united effort and earnest 
co-operation with our National Office and National Of- 
ficers we not only better ourselves but we raise our 
standard of better service in the sight of our employer 
and in the sight of the people. In so doing we shall then 
merit their full confidence—which is unquestionably our 
greatest asset. 
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a7 Bright Bits from 


Bureau Bulletins 


Pertinent Paragraphs Taken from the Hundreds of Weekly 
Bulletins Published by Our Affiliated Credit Bureaus 


A Billion Dollar Gift! 


That’s what the doctors and merchants of this coun- 
try gave to the delinquent debtor class during the year 
1932. You weren’t aware of this, of course, but you 
made your contribution just the same. 

You made this “gift” when you allowed your accounts 
to run too long. Your debtors moved to parts unknown, 
went through bankruptcy or just simply failed. 

They dodged you when they had jobs and gave you a 
hard luck story when out of work. ‘They disputed your 
charges or denied your service entirely. They did all 
manner of things to deprive you of money you had justly 
earned. And because of your leniency, they got away 
with it. 

Are you willing to make the same contribution during 
the year 1933? 

—Retail Merchants Assn., Okmulgee, Okla. 


» » » 


Two weary strangers met on the road. One was a 
man who had been in business and who had given credit 
without first procuring credit reports from his credit 
bureau. The other was broke, too. 


—Gary (Ind.) Credit Barees. 


+ 2 


7,378 Derogatory Items Reported In Greater 
New York In April 


While the number of derogatory items reported in 
April amounted to 7,378, the total is less than the aver- 
age during the past year and we are hopeful that there 
will be a consistent decline in the accounts which mem- 
bers are obliged to rate as “slow pay,” charge to Profit 
& Loss and so forth. 

—Credit Bureau of Greater New York, Inc. 


>» >» » 


“Business Is Getting Better”’ 


Ed Wynn says: “Business conditions are getting better. 
My brother who runs a store is using a lighter shade of 
red ink than he did a year ago.” 

—Mason City (Iowa) Credit Bureau. 


» » » 


Can You Afford To Be A Guess Man? 


In the conduct of your business, do you guess? What 
are the facts, the figures, the averages, all the conditions 
that have to do with the operations now or in the fu- 
ture? Can you afford to be a guess man? Can you 
afford to even try to guess who’s good pay, who’s poor 
pay, who does not pay at all? 

—Cadillac (Mich.) Credit Bureau. 
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Paying For Dead Horses 


People naturally dislike to pay for “dead horses.” They 
would much rather buy live ones. Notwithstanding the 
natural honesty of most people, those who have been 
without work for a long time, will be very reluctant to 
part with their wages to pay their old bills (dead horses), 
once they are back on an earning basis. 

Having been denied so many things which they have 
craved, many will indulge their desires and buy new 
things rather than pay the grocer who has fed them, the 
landlord who has housed them and the doctor who has 
attended them in their sickness. And the old bills will 
wait. 

We are definitely headed toward better times. On 
every side are indications of returning confidence. Em- 
ployment bureaus report a decided increase in work and 
present governmental plans will place hundreds of thou- 
sands of men in positions where they will again be earn- 
ing a livelihood. 

With employment on the increase it becomes increas- 
ingly important that closer attention be given the ac- 
counts which you have carried so long on your books. 
Your debtors owe others besides you and they should be 
watched closely so that when they have money, others 
do not crowd in ahead of you. 


—Lebanon County Credit Exchange, Inc., Lebanon, Pa. 
> >» » 


It seems needless to say that many people have been 
spoiled in the matter of credit. Still there are many 
credit granters who have not yet learned that credit is a 
convenience and not an accommodation. No credit 
granter can make a profit in any line unless he knows his 
credits and collects his bills promptly. 


—Great Falls (Moniana) Credit Exchange. 
> > » 


Customers Aided - - Not Scared Into 
Paying Their Bills 


Most credit managers have an idea that a collection 
agency is a place of last resort, something to turn to 
when all other methods of settlement have failed. The 
Collection Department of our Credit Bureau has a dif- 
ferent conception of collection service: 

It devises ways and means for the debtor to pay his 
obligations before he is hopelessly in debt, so that his 
credit standing may be preserved, rather than allow him 
to be considered unworthy of further credit. That this 
plan is saving the merchants thousands of dollars and at 
the same time saving the debtor the ignominy of being 
known as a “P & L”—is a tale told many times in the 
files of our department. 

—Associated Retail Credit Men of Baltimore (Mad.). 
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Only 5 Per Cent of 564 Bankrupts Used 
Credit Bureaus 


The Dodson Service (Weston Dodson and Co., Inc.) 
to retail coal merchants recently sent a bulletin to coal 
dealers all over the country. This bulletin quoted cer- 
tain items from the recently published U. S. Department 
of Commerce survey, “Causes of Commercial Bank- 
ruptcies.” The large coal distributor is evidently a firm 
believer in the use of credit bureaus by its member mer- 
chants. Some of the quotations from this survey are: 

“Only 5 per cent of the 564 bankrupts . . . used credit 
bureaus. 

“Over 51 per cent of the bankrupt businesses had no 
accounting records. 

“Many of the necessary factors which should be con- 
sidered in the granting of credit are ignored to prevent 
competitors from securing the order.” 


—“The Credit Bulletin,’ The Credit Bureau of New 


Haven, Conn. 
>» » > 


Credit Losses Greater Than Fire Losses! 


Few merchants would attempt to operate a business 
establishment without carrying an adequate amount of 
fire insurance, for which they pay a considerable pre- 
mium. In addition to the insurance carried, protection is 
furnished by the city in the form of a well-equipped fire 
department. The wholesale houses usually inquire as to 
the amount of insurance carried, before they will grant a 
line of credit to any merchant. 

From the accompanying chart it is easily seen that 
Credit Losses over a ten-year period of time average far 
greater than Fire Losses. In fact, they are $1.00 more 
for each man, woman or child in the entire country. 
Fire losses have been kept at a fairly average amount, 
due to the educational work, such as Fire Prevention 
Week, which is carried on every year. Not only that 





but the insurance companies, fire departments and others 
make regular inspections as to the various fire hazards, 
and require the necessary corrections. 

How many merchants are willing to spend the same 
amount of money to protect them against credit losses, 
which average a much larger loss every year? How many 
examine their credit procedure to find defects which could 
be corrected? How many will spend any money for 
educational purposes to correct the abuses of credit? 

Your credit bureau offers the best form of insurance 
you are able to obtain at the present time. Investigate 
your credit methods and cooperate with the bureau to 
improve them. 


—Fort Smith (Ark.) Retail Credit Bureau. 


» » » 


The Music of the Cash Register— 


Is sweeter when payments are received when expected. 
In order to enjoy the sweeter music of prompt payments, 
the accounts must have been properly selected. 

Selection of good charge business rests entirely upon 
your competent judgment assisted by the reliable report- 
ing service of your credit bureau. 

—Oklahoma City Retailers Association. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: 


This new page, which we believe will be of interest 
to credit granters as well as bureau managers, is to 
be a regular feature of The Credit Wor'd. 

Comments, clippings and contributions wll be most 
welcome. As it develops, we intend to set a high 
standard so that “making the page” will be a mark 


of distinction. 
—D. J. Woodlock. 
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_...10 Year Average, 460 Million Dollars 


10 Year Average, 340 Million Dollars 
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R. PRESTON SHEALEY 


Washington Counsel, National Retail Credit Association 


FOREWORD 


HAT of the National Retail Credit Association 
W ix: its relation to the special session of the 

Seventy-third Congress? Out of the legislative 
hopper there have come to the credit men three matters 
of outstanding importance: Reduction of first-class mail 
from 3c to 2c on local delivery; the Glass-Steagall bank- 
ing reform bill; and an investigation, not merely hearings, 
by the House Judiciary Committee into the National 
Bankruptcy Act. 

As to reduction on fi’st-class postage for local delivery, 
the President has power until June 30, 1934, to make 
this reduction general and it will be to the interest of 
credit granters to keep closely in touch with this situation. 

The Glass-Steagall banking bill, through its branch 
banking features, affords an opportunity to release de- 
posits through the reopening of closed banks as branches 
of larger and solvent institutions. Credit granters can 
be of some aid in utilizing this feature of the bill in their 
own localities. 

Several subcommittees of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee have been organized to take charge of the bank- 
ruptcy investigation but hearings are not expected to take 
place before September. 


Legislative 


(a) Public Laws passed by the 73rd Congress of 
importance are here listed, briefly described, and given 
their official titles, for the use of credit granters in ob- 
taining copies of these Acts from Washington. 

They are as follows: 

Public No. 1, the “Bank Conservation Act” approved 
March 9, authorizes the President to direct an embargo 
on gold. 


Public No. 2, the “Veterans Act,” approved March 
20, reducing veterans’ expenditures and changing basic 
rates of pensions and allowances. 

Public No. 4, approved March 24, permits direct loans 
by Federal Reserve Banks to State Banks to be used pri- 
marily in reopening closed banks. 

Public No. 5, approved March 31, is the “Forest Act” 
and is designed to afford employment to several hundred 
thousand men through reforestation and _ connected 
works. 

Public No. 10, approved May 12, is the “Agricultural 
Adjustment Act,” designed to limit production of basic 
agricultural commodities and raise the prices of the same. 

Public No. 15, approved May 12, is known as the 
“Federal Emergency Relief Act,” and provides for direct 
relief to the states through the creation of a Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator. 

Public No. 17, approved May 18, is known as the 
“Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933,” and provides 
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for final disposition of the power generated by the Mus- 
cle Shoals plant and for public works designed to increase 
the output of that plant through creation of additional 
dams. 


Public No. 22, approved May 27, is known as the 
“Securities Act of 1933,” and authorizes supervision of 
securities sold in interstate commerce through the medium 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 


Public No. 43, approved June 13, is the “Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933,” and creates the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation designed to permit owners of homes 
to refinance their first mortgage obligations where the 
property does not exceed $20,000 in value. 


Public No. 66, approved June 16, is the Glass-Steagall 
“Banking Act of 1933.” It is far reaching and contains 
too many features to mention here except those best 
known to credit granters—branch banking and insurance 
of bank deposits. 


Public No. 67, approved June 16, is known as the 
“Industrial Recovery Act,” and is primarily intended to 
promote industrial recovery by cooperative action among 
trade groups through elimination of unfair and uneco- 
nomic practices leading to waste. 

Public No. 68, approved June 16, is the “Emergency 
Railroad Transportation Act, 1933,” and is intended to 
effect railroad “overhead” economies through the medium 
of a Federal Coordinator of Transportation and regional 
committees under his supervision. 


Public No. 73, approved June 16, provides for reduc- 
tion of first-class postage from 3c to 2c on local delivery 
only. It gives the President, until June 30, 1934, the 
power to make modifications of postal rates “as, after a 
survey by him, he deems advisable by reason of increase 
of business, the interests of the public, or the needs of 
the Postal Service.” 


Public No. 75, approved June 16, is known as the 
“Farm Credit Act of 1933,” and reorganizes credits for 
farm operations through the creation of twelve “Pro- 
duction Credit Corporations” and twelve banks known 
as “Banks for Cooperatives.” 


(b) The special session of the Seventy-third Congress 
did not act on three major matters: Reorganization of 
the Government Departments; taxation; and bankruptcy 
revision, including adjustment of indebtedness of munic- 
ipal corporations and reorganization of private corpora- 
tions. As to the first, some steps have already been taken 
but a general plan of regrouping and reorganization, it is 
expected, will not be sent to Congress until it reconvenes 
in regular session. 


As to bankruptcy, the House of Representatives passed 
bills permitting readjustment of the indebtedness of mu- 
nicipal corporations and of private corporations but these 
bills were not reported to the Senate by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee before adjournment. 
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(a) Wholesale price indices show constant increases 
in almost all lines of commodities, some of them even 
sensational. Pig iron and scrap iron are up; so are 
wheat, corn and oats; pork, lard and hogs; cotton, rayon, 
silk and wool; sugar and rubber; hides; and even 
petroleum. 


Butter and egg prices are not up but considering these 
commodities from the seasonal standpoint these prices are 
not out of line with the others mentioned. How much 
of this rise is to be attributed to inflation and how much 
to natural causes is a question of importance in govern- 
ment financial quarters in Washington. It seems to be 
the consensus of opinion that while there has been some 
speculation in commodity prices as well as on the stock 
market, inflation is really not responsible for the increases 
in wholesale prices and that to a large extent it is psy- 
chological, coupled with real buying power caused by 
low inventory. 

Much of this psychological effect is attributed to the 
handling of the domestic situation by the present ad- 
ministration and the feeling persists in Washington that 
if the international situation is handled equally as well 
the country will be well on its way to recovery. 

(b) The Federal Trade Commission has completed 
another of its series in chain store investigations, the 
latest being “Prices and Margins of Chain and Inde- 
pendent Distributors: Detroit—Grocery.” This report 
is an “analysis of the statistics of retail selling prices, 
costs, and gross margins for grocery chains and other 
retail grocery distributors in Detroit. Earlier reports 
gave the results of the study for the grocery business of 
Washington and Memphis.” 


(c) A special retail trade study prepared from data 
secured in the Census of Distribution, entitled “Apparel 
Retailing,” has just been released by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This presentation brings together 
much of the operating and expense data supplied by 
those retail stores engaged in selling apparel, furnishings 
and accessories. 

Apparel stores as a group operate at an average ex- 
pense rate of $30.64 per $100 of sales. This average is 
nearly $6 higher for each $100 of sales than the average 
for all stores in the United States.. However, this is 
undoubtedly due to the high expense of millinery stores, 
with a ratio of $43.76, and custom tailors, with a ratio 
of $50.05 per $100 of sales. 

(d) The average operating cost for women’s ready- 
to-wear shops was $29.10 for each $100 of sales, and 
the average rate for the men’s clothing and furnishings 
stores was $28.71. Copies of the report may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at 10c per copy. 

(e) The sale of merchandise from the retail stores of 
the nation during the year 1929 employed the services of 
nearly 5 per cent of the total population of the United 
States, and 12 per cent of all persons gainfully employed, 
which is revealed in a report released by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, entitled “Employment and 
Wages in the Retail Industry.” 

The report further shows that the average annual 
compensation for retail employment in the United States 
was $1,312 for full-timers and $239 for part-timers. This 
average of approximately $25 per week for all full-time 
workers varied greatly with different kinds of business. 

The low average for full-time employment is found in 
the variety, 5 and 10, and to-a-dollar stores, where the 
average annual wage was $706, while the highly trained 
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personnel in jewelry stores received an average yearly 
salary of $1,749 each. Copies of this publication may be 
obtained at a price of 5 cents per copy from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Court Decisions 


(a) When is a trustee in bankruptcy the representa- 
tive of the bankrupt and when is he the representative of 
the creditors? The U. S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York in Hines, et al, Bankrupts, held on 
June 7, 1933, in construing the New York State Act 
permitting under certain conditions inspection of income 
tax returns that the words of that Act, “duly authorized 
representative,” do not mean the trustee in bankruptcy, 
though under the bankruptcy act the court recognizes 
that the trustee is the legal representative of the bank- 
rupt. 

It would appear that this decision of the District Court 
was somewhat influenced by the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Taxation and Finance of the State of New York 
which recognizes the trustee as the representative of the 
creditors of the bankrupt and as hostile to the bankrupt 
rather than as the representative of the bankrupt. Credit 
granters of New York would do well to study this situ- 
ation since income tax returns are very often valuable in 
examination of bankrupts and there would seem to be 
no good reason why a man, seeking to be relieved of 
his obligations through a discharge in bankruptcy, should 
not be willing to have his testimony checked as against 
his prior income tax returns. 

(b) At the outset of the campaign for retail bank- 
ruptcy amendments, the suggestion was advanced that 
credit granters obtain from debtors as a prerequisite to 
the extension of credit, an agreement by the debtor not 
to go into bankruptcy. That particular situation was 
the subject of a decision on May 2, 1933, in Weitzen, 
Max, Bankrupt, by the Southern District U. $. Court 
of New York in which it appeared that a judgment 
debtor had agreed to waive the benefits of the bank- 
ruptcy act as to the particular judgment. 

When the bankrupt filed his schedules in bankruptcy, 
however, he listed the judgment but notwithstanding 
his agreement to refrain from doing so the Court held 
that the agreement would frustrate the object of the 
bankruptcy act, particularly section 17 which enumerates 
the classes of debts not affected by discharge in bank- 
ruptcy and therefore he could be discharged from this 
judgment debt. Applying the principle of this decision, 
it would seem that such agreements are unenforceable and 
that the only adequate remedy for retailers is discharge 
amendments such as have been advocated for several 
years by the National Retail Credit Association. 

(c) Sometimes debtors pressed by their creditors re- 
tain lawyers to get them out of their difficulties and 
these lawyers receive from the debtors compensation for 
so doing, the debtor afterwards going into bankruptcy. 
Under such circumstances, it would appear from the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States on 
May 29, 1933, in Conrad, Rubin & Lesser v. Pender, 
the referee in bankruptcy has summary power to re- 
examine fees paid to lawyers under such circumstances 
and revise them if unreasonable. Disallowance or re- 
vision downward of such a fee is not to be confused 
with an attorney’s fee allowed for services rendered in 
connection with the administration of the estate, although 
under recent rules of the Supreme Court even that fee 
can be carefully scrutinized by creditors through the 
notice of its amount and nature which each such creditor 
must receive. 
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What Credit Men May Learn 
From Abnormal Psychology 


By H. PAUL KEGLEY 


Second and Concluding Installment of This 
Article Which Began in the June Issue 


It is generally known what we mean by such terms as 
kleptomaniac and pyromaniac, that respectively they are 
persons irrationally obsessed and compelled to pilfer and 
steal, and to burn buildings, furniture and so on. Per- 
haps some know of the obsessions of the hypochondriac 
in whom sickness and disease become morbidly dominant, 
but contrary to actual fact. 

In our work I doubt if any have not seen those who 
make use of imagined sickness to save themselves from the 
realities of life. It is but a matter of degree from the 
mild fabrication to the wild obsessive neuroses. They 
originate most naturally in an earlier experience in life 
wherein the subject found that there was SUCCESS 
(that is, success in his own viewpoint) in sickness. It 
helped save his face when he was sick so in a subse- 
quent emergency it was used again but without the ac- 
cessory fact. 

This is what is called an escape mechanism and is but a 
matter of degree differing from the hypochondriac who 
is a truly insane person who believes himself suffering 
from any one or more, or combination of known diseases, 
or even unknown maladies. Such is our “microscope” 
when we make a thorough study of the obsessions. We 
find a similarity of symptoms differing only in degree 
or quantity and it aids materially in understanding the 
irrationalities of the average man. 

The irrationalities of man are legion. Man assumes 
that he is logical and rational; he tries to be and he is 
most of the time, at least on the surface. But the whims, 
wishes, motivations and impulses in the daydream stage 
and in the consummated state reveal a tragic lacking of 
logic and reason. 

Man does what he wants to, to a great extent, and 
then rationalizes (justifies) his conduct. Recall the rea- 
sons given by a friend for buying his last new car. We 
often can see that the reason given is but a justification 
for an unexpressed motivation, such as keeping up with 
somebody else, which he would not openly give as the 
reason. Perhaps the actual underlying reason has not 
been logically formulated in his own mind, still it has 
compelled him to action. 

Psychiatry explains these things and helps us to better 
understand the human being. Credit men have to ob- 
serve and scrutinize the behavior of their customers with 
an eye to the responsibility they have for the creditor’s 
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capital. Many a case can be found with this technique 
where the subject is satisfying wishes rather than pur- 
suing a sane and rational policy in his venture with his 
creditor’s capital. 


These psychopathic tendencies even though of a mild 
degree are a significant warning to the studious credit 
man. An examination of the causes of business failures 
as found in several recent bulletins of the Department of 
Commerce will reveal a striking presence of these mild 
symptoms and otherwise unexplainable irrational conduct 
on the part of the bankrupt. Here is a practical tool 
for the better understanding of human nature. 


Let us see how this technique works in a case which 
the writer came across by the merest accident in a local 
newspaper, a splendid illustration for many reasons. A 
certain State Corporation Commissioner was relating sev- 
eral cases of irregularities in which the “widow’s mite” 
was being taken from her. Let him tell his own story: 


“About the first of February I learned that a na- 
tionally known chain store operator was in financial dif- 
ficulty. Because of the fact that he was operating almost 
one hundred stores in California, and held departmental 
permits for several million dollars’ worth of stock which 
were being sold at these stores, I requested the auditors 
to check his records at once. These reports disclosed 
several permit violations, and a serious financial situation 
brought about primarily by large transfers of cash to 
an out-of-state corporation, controlled solely by the pres- 
ident of the corporation operating the chain stores. 

“His permits were suspended, audits and explanations 
demanded. 


“After the lapse of a week, Mr. R., the chain store 
operator, appeared, flanked with counsel, and asked for 
an informal hearing, which was promptly granted. Mr. 
R. wanted to do the talking for everybody and we finally 
agreed to let him tell his story first. 

“He talked without interruption for one hour and 
fifteen minutes. He told how many times he had been 
a millionaire, and how many chain stores he had built 
up, and then began to explain what caused him to lose 
$16,000,000; why he had gone into bankruptcy, why so 
many of his stores were in charge of receivers. 

“First it was because his southern bankers had ‘crooked’ 
him, then Wall Street ‘crooked’ him, then the middle 
western bankers ‘crooked’ him; the judges trying the 
suits against him were crooked, and his lawyers had been 
so crooked that one of them committed suicide. 

“He told me that I had been shadowed, and that he 
had affidavits on me, too. I did not like that last re- 
mark. I suspected that it was not intended as compli- 
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mentary, so | said, “The trouble with you, Mr. R., is 
that you have the idea that everybody is crooked but 
Mr. R.’ At which he hopped out of his chair, rushed 
over and commenced some ‘setting-up’ exercises. No one 
as much as stood up at the episode... . ” 


You will note that there are a series of similar epi- 
sodes, similar in that the Mr. R. was “‘crooked.” Con- 
trary to the Commissioner, the layman might think that 
when a man was so constantly being “crooked,” that the 
preponderance of evidence might indicate that there was 
some factor in the individual that might bear examining. 
As has been suggested, we will turn to the psychiatrist 
with this case. 


One of the better known mental disorders is paranoia 
which is characterized by a systematized delusional trend. 
One of the more common systems of delusions is that of 
reference, or persecution. That is, a false idea of being 
persecuted, or as Mr. R. claimed, being “crooked.” 
There can be no question that a psychiatrist would di- 
agnose the case above as paranoid, for there are the 
most significant delusional chain of ideas, five of them, 
in which the subject feels that he was “crooked.” 

With this information it is doubtful if a credit man 
would be willing to make large extensions of credit to 
the Mr. R. Perhaps he would conclude that one who 
is afflicted with such paranoid delusions would not be 
a safe man to trust with any creditor’s money. It is 
hoped that the reader has noted what Mr. R. said about 
losing $16,000,000 at one time and that many of his 
stores are in receivers’ hands. Surely we have here an un- 
usually fine illustration of a credit problem case. 

In the understanding of the specialists this would be a 
mild type of mental disturbance; probably the Mr. R. 
has never been suspected of being afflicted in this man- 
ner. For our purposes, however, it reveals that there 
are many otherwise wholly misunderstood types of credit 
problem individuals. 

Psychology brings us the developments in the field of 
abnormal psychology with its several tools for under- 
standing human beings, and in particular the “micro- 
scope” of the “so-called normal” individual which is the 
study of the psychopathic, or mentally sick. 

The literature on abnormal psychology is now in a 
satisfactory state of development to encourage the man 
who has the opportunity to apply it. There are no con- 
troversial groups to bore him. There are several text- 
books that have been prepared by the best psychological 
minds. There have appeared a few books from our best 
authorities which have been written especially for the 
layman. 

The following are some of the outstanding books 
which it is felt would fill the need of those who care to 
tead further: 


Conklin, Edmund S., Abnormal Psychology (1927). A 
college text. 

McDougall, Wm., Abnormal Psychology (1926). A col- 

lege text. 
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Morgan, John J. B., Psychology of Abnormal People. 
A college text. 


Goddard, H. H., The Kallikak Family. 
Rosanoff, Aaron J., Manual of Psychiatry, 6th Ed. 


(1927). Technical. 

Stadler, Wm. S., The Mind at Mischief (1929). Non- 
technical. 

Menninger, Karl, The Human Mind (1930). Non- 
technical. 

White, Fishbein, Why Men Fail (1927). Nontech- 
nical. 


Anderson, V. V., Psychiatry in Industry 1929). For 
business executives. 
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Buy Freely— 
Pay Bills Promptly— 


The Way to Better Times! 


EADERS of the Nation are agreed 
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payment of bills would quickly restore 
national prosperity 


Increased buying creates immediate de- 
mand for raw materials and manufac- 
tured products. Increased employment 
quickly follows. 


Paying retail bills promptly keeps money | 

in circulation, enabling merchant, | 

manufacturer, and worker, each in 

turn, to pay his bills promptly. Every- 

one benefits! 
Use your charge aceount freely and pay 
each month's bill promptly—that's the 

way to prosperity! 
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It is a proven fact which every credit man has dis- 
covered that employees of certain firms or businesses 
are inclined to be slow in the payment of their accounts, 
while employees of other firms are more prompt in meet- 
ing their debts. Seeing the value and possibilities of a 
united stand by all businesses regarding this vital sub- 
ject, the Retail Merchants Association of Austin sent the 
following questionnaire to its entire membership: 

1. I require my employees to pay their accounts 
promptly and will appreciate being notified if they let 
their obligations run seriously past due. ( ) Check 

2. It is the general policy of this business to require 
employees to pay their accounts. ( ) Check 

3. While in accord with the plan as outlined above, 
we do not deem it expedient to require our employees to 
pay their accounts. ( ) Check 

In the letter accompanying the questionnaire it was 
explained that this office was compiling a list of those 
employers who require their employees to pay their honest 
obligations. 

It was emphatically outlined that it was not the desire 
of the Retail Merchants Association to make collection 
agencies of the respective employers, but that if a debtor 
is reminded of the policy of his firm regarding delinquent 
accounts, he will doubtless make a more sincere effort to 
maintain his credit record. 

Without a single exception, all members of the as- 
sociation were in accord with the plan and expressed their 
approval. 

The fact that the X Company, for instance, has a 
strict regulation requiring its employees to meet their 
obligations promptly is, however, by no means license to 
the credit man to sell an individual of that concern in- 
discriminately. Each extension of credit should still be 
made on the merits of the individual and his credit record. 

Injudicious extension of credit must still be carefully 





Personal Charge Account Solicitation 


Young lady, head Retail Selling Dept., midwest voca- 
tional school, desires to solicit new or inactive accounts for 
department or other store during vacation months. Grad- 
uate N. Y. U. School of Retailing; two and one-half years 


Educational Director large Dept. Store; two and one-half 
years advertising-selling experience. Best references; go 
anywhere but prefer middle west. Address, 3ox 75, 
Credit World. 








Credit Bureau For Sale 


Located in Texas town of about 6,000 popu- 


lation. Address Box 74, Credit World. 








A Uniform Policy of Employers Relative 


to Delinquent Accounts of Employees 
By WM. A. KESSLER 


Manager, Collection Department, Retail Merchants Association, 


Austin, Texas 


watched. The sole purpose of getting this expression 
from the management is to strengthen the credit struc- 
ture rather than provide a cure for collection worries. 

An employee who does not pay his bills and is con- 
tinually harassed by collectors cannot satisfactorily per- 
form his duties to his business. The employer is surely 
not encroaching on the individual’s personal liberty by 
setting this prerequisite, but on the contrary is asking 
only what is fair and just. 

A clear-cut policy by the management of any business 
requiring its employees to handle their accounts in a 
satisfactory manner stands for integrity, strength and 
character and will directly benefit the business itself, the 
individual and the community in general. 








Collection Letters - - 
Business-Building Letters - - 
Inactive Account Letters - - 


A monthly service, now in its seventh year, 

consisting of: 
1. Each month a four-page Better Let- 
ters Bulletin—four pages of constructive 
letter ideas for better and quicker col- 
lections, for developing new charge ac- 
counts, for stimulating present charge 
accounts and,reviving inactive ones. 


2. Each month, copy for (a) one new 
letter to solicit new charge accounts and 
(b) one new letter to revive inactive 
accounts. 


3. Every three months, copy for six new 
collection letters—letters that will bring 
you new ideas on collections. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 


The Better Letters Service 
Six Months—Starting with the July 
Issue—for $7.50 


NATIONAL RETAIL 


CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
1218 OLIVE ST. ST. LOUIS 
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Please Remit 


The papers say depression is already on the wane. 

We wish we might agree with them; we’d like to smile 
again. 

But in the Big Department Stores depression still is nigh, 

And if you ask the Credit Man he’ll gladly tell you why. 


"Tis he who hears of salary cuts, and banks that closed 
their doors; 

Of jobless desolation, and of mortgages foreclosed ; 

Of hospitals and doctors’ bills; the need of food and coal; 

Of payments on the auto, and of taxes and the dole. 


Of husbands that departed hence, and never have returned ; 

Of wives that spent four times as much as any man 
could earn; 

Of businesses that folded up and gently passed away; 

Of debtors that did follow suit before the break of day. 


Of putting sons thru college, and of death and accident; 

Of wages due the teachers, and of landlords without rent; 

Of payment on commission, and of houses that burned 
down; 

Of salaries due employees of the City and the Town. 


Of stocks that paid no dividends ; physicians without fees; 
Of lawyers without cases, and of wholesale bankruptcies ; 
Of neighbors and relations that used customers’ accounts, 
And helped to swell indebtedness to very large amounts. 


Of pipes that burst; of babies due; of working now and 
then; 

Of children needing nourishment, in numbers eight to ten; 

Of property that would not sell, and nobody would rent; 

The choice of living in with folks, or living in a tent. 


We leave the prince of all of the excuses to the last, 
Since to the average husband its importance will be vast; 
He’d better keep his bills and his insurance up to date. 
It doesn’t do to favor one and leave the other wait. 


“My husband isn’t dead as yet, but will be very soon, 
And I expect to pay my bill around the tenth of June. 
I’m sorry that you had to wait, and my account was slow; 
It won’t be long before I get my hands upon some dough.” 


Now could the Lord Himself come down and sort excuses 
out, 

And pick the worthy from the ones about which there 
is doubt, 

One would not envy Him the task, since He’s the only one 

Who could in justice do the job the way it should be done. 


So can you blame the Credit Man for feeling as he does, 
And wanting as he reads his mail to tear his hair and 
“cuss”? 
If Happy Days are here again, where is the evidence? 
He'd like to see some proof of it in dollars and in cents. 
—FLORENCE ROONEY. 
Collection Department, 


R. H. White Co., Boston, Mass. 


JULY, 1933 











ANNOUNCING 
A New Book 


“Proven Plans to Speed Collections 


and 
Timely Tips to Trim Office 
Overhead” 


Copyright, 1933 


HIS book is from the pen of a man who has spent 

over twenty years in the study and practice of the 
art of collecting money and retaining the good will and 
patronage of those from whom he collected. 


In this book will be found: 


288 successful collection ideas, plans and letters. 

470 collection paragraphs in a unique letter book arranged 
according to appeals to different emotions, classified 
and numbered for convenient use, including— 

204 effective ways to close your collection letter for ac- 
tion. 

147 attention-getting opening paragraphs for collection 
letters. 

119 miseellaneous collection paragraphs classified accord- 
ing to appeals to pride, fear, sense of fairness, etc. 

51 tracing tricks and schemes to locate the debtor who 
moves. 

42 time and labor saving office short cuts and postage 
saving ideas. , 

25 specific ways to cut bad check losses and points to 
watch in cashing checks. 

10 ways to use the telephone to improve collections. 
4 ways to locate debtor’s place of employment. 

The most successful plan of a Texas collection expert in 
collecting from farmers. 

How to get your money on defective remittances and bad 
checks. 

How a Dallas collection expert collected a six-year-old 
judgment in Texas where wages cannot be garnisheed, 
from a debtor with no property, who carried his bank 
account in another city under his wife's name. 

A plan used by one merchant to educate his customers 
to pay by the 10th. 

A letter that asked only for a date but brought back 
checks in all but one case. 

A scheme that collected 50 per cent of a big list of small 
publisher’s accounts and made the debtor smile as he 
paid. 

A clever stunt in following up broken promises that 
brought in 80 per cent returns within five days. 

A plan that speeded up collections 75 per cent on accounts 
under $10.00. 

A plan that enabled a dentist to collect 98 per cent of his 
accounts over a period of ten years. 

A simple plan that enabled a wholesale credit man to 
reduce his bad debt losses to less than 1/15 of 1 per 
cent over a period of seven years. 


This is really more than a book. It is a working kit 
for the credit man, the merchant, the professional man 
or anyone who has anything to do with collections. 


You also get a letter and paragraph book with definite 
and specific instructions on how to use it as well as a 
generous supply of blank pages to enable you to add 
your collection letters and paragraphs and tie this right 
in with your own business. 


Handsomely bound in serviceable black, imitation 
leather (loose leaf), size 9x11 inches, it is a most 
unique portfolio—a veritable treasure book of PROVEN 
PLANS TO SPEED COLLECTIONS AND TIMELY 
TIPS TO TRIM OFFICE OVERHEAD. 


The price originally set for this was $15.00 but to 
make it available to a larger number, it may now be 
purchased for the unbelievably low price of ° 


$5.00 


ARTHUR P. LOVETT 
4455 PENN STREET KANSAS CITY, MO. 











A Plea for Closer Cooperation 
(Continued from page 6.) 

bureaus in New England have published a letter which 
is being used in declining an account. The customer is 
referred to the bureau and when there is insufficient in- 
formation at the start we have found the customer is 
most willing to furnish us with more information upon 
which to develop a report. 

Some credit managers are often inclined (too often), 
because they cannot make up their mind to take on a 
new account where no credit has been established pre- 
viously, to convey to that customer the impression that 
the bureau would not accept his application. Believe it 
or not, the bureau manager is placed in a very embar- 
rassing position, particularly when his opinion does not 
coincide with that of the credit manager’s and perhaps 
he would be inclined to take a chance where no deroga- 
tory information can be obtained which would cause 
him to think otherwise. 

Everyone who is listed on the ledgers of the retail 
merchants of this country, or elsewhere, has at some time 
had a starting point. Someone had to open the account 
before the customer could establish a credit rating. The 
bureau is not in a position to manufacture ratings but 
is ever ready to assist the credit departments in working 
out plans whereby the relationship between the customer 
and the creditors will be the best. 

We have been discussing cooperation between credit 
men and credit bureaus. We have endeavored to create 
that spirit of “all for one and one for all,” but there 
has been a lack of that enthusiasm which usually. ac- 
companies the organization of the local credit bureau. 
It peters out, possibly due to the fact that many of our 
credit managers feel that they have done their share 
when they joined the local bureau. 

Every community could increase its membership and in- 
crease its number of ratings if only there were just a lit- 
tle more enthusiasm upon the part of every member. 
You are just as necessary to your bureau as your bureau 
is to you. You are part of it and no small part. When 
you return to your respective communities, return with 
a spirit of complete cooperation. Go to your local bu- 
reau manager, sit down with him and discuss your prob- 
lems. You will find him ever willing to go out of his 
way to please you. If you have an idea which you think 
would improve conditions, tell him about it. Tell him 
why you think that about it. You will perhaps be throw- 
ing off the ballast and making lighter the load. 


If you are the member that attends the regular meet- 
ing of your local association, try to prevail upon that 
other member who somehow or other never gets to that 
meeting. Tell him what you hope to accomplish. Back 
up your committees in their endeavors to increase the 
efficiency of your local organizations. Contribute time 
and money to the projects that are sponsored by your 
local bureau which ultimately bring benefits to you. 


Contribute toward your “Pay Your Bills Promptly” 


campaign. Contact your newspapers, particularly you 
who are big advertisers, and have news items published. 
Keep your bureau before the public at all times. 

Do not convey the thought that the bureau is alone 
like the police department but, rather, that it is fair and 
records facts and not fancies. Now is the time, as never 
before, that the retail merchants of this country can 
realize what accounts receivable amount to on their books, 
They can realize also that unwise extension of credit 
is not only unprofitable but dangerous to the community 
at large. 

To successfully conduct a credit department the finest 
spirit of cooperation is essential and the central clearing 
house, your credit bureau, should have in its files your 
complete list of accounts, whether they be good, bad, or 
indifferent. It should be a directory and be kept up to 
date as to the changes of address, places of employment, 
and total amount of obligations with the manner of pay- 
ment, and when your bureau calls you to recheck the ac- 
count, you are not serving the bureau but you are serving 
first yourself and your fellow members in making credit 
safer. 





CREDIT BUREAU FOR SALE 


In state of Washington, 4,000 population. 13,000 
actual rating cards in file. Boasts largest paper spe- 
cialty mill in world. Reporting receipts average 
$100.00—Collection commissions $300.00. Owner go- 
ing to larger bureau. Address Box 72, Credit World. 











enjoy the luxury and comfort of the smart 
new Hotel Lexington for as litile as $3 a day 
.-.$4 a day for two persons. And Lexington 
restaurant prices are equally thrifty... break- 
fast in the Main Dining Room is only 35c, 
luncheon 65c, dinner with dancing, $1.00. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


48TH STREET AT LEXINGTON AVENUE © NEW YORK 
Directed by Ralph Hitz « Chas. E. Rochester, Manager 
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